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. BIOGRAPHY. PAINTING. 


Art. 1. The Works of Sir Fofoua Reynolds, Knt. late Prefident af 
‘the Royal Academy: Containing his Difcourfes, Idlers, a Fourney 
to Flanders and Holland, (now firft publifhed,) and bis Commentary 
on Du Frefnoy’s Art of Painting ; printed from bis revifed Copies, 
(avith bis daft CorreMions and Additions,) in Two Volumes. To 
avbich is prefixed an Account of the Life and Writings of the Author, 
by Edmond Malone, Efy. one of his Executors. 2° Vols, 4to. 
About 840 pa. with a Head of Sir Jothua. Price 11. 16s, in 
boards. Cadell and Davies.. 1797. ; 


Lives of artifts and men of letters, uninterefting in themfelves 
to the public at large, derive their importance and intereft chiefi 
from the epoch in which they flourithed, the fplendour or dura- 
bility of the eftablifhments they founded, the contraft of rival = 
lents, the patronage obtained from the ftate or the great, the 
rapid glance of circumftances and the varied play of charatter in 
the connexions they formed. ‘The artift, whofe hiftory is before 
us, pofieffed the beit of thefe requifites to animate curiofity and 
give intereft to an account of his life: the rettoret if not the = 9 
ator of a ftyle, the founder of a {plendid national eftablifimem, 
the favourite of fafhion, the companion of the elegant and noble, 
a patron and a friend of ‘wits, an author and a wit himfelf, 
might be fuppofed to have furnifhed materials of general impor- 
tance to a biographer, whom not indeed fimilarity of purfuits, but 
long and intimate friendfhip, founded on fympathies of mind and 
tafle, had feemingly formed for the.tafk. Yet the account of the 
life and writings of fir Jofhua Reynolds becomes under ren of 
Mr. M. a meagre performance, heavy without energy, thorn of 
incident, deftirute of character, and oftentatioufly trifling : though 
iffuing from the penetralia of the man, it offers little not alrea 
communicated to the public by magazines and er eh : if we 
except the interefting legend, that his father named othua, 
from a view of inducing fomebody of the fame name to 
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at fome future period a benefactor to him ; the tears which he 
fled on hearing an englifh ballad-tune, formerly heard in London, 
repeated at Venice ; the burt of brutality from his friend Johnfon 
at the mis Cotterells; the infertion of fome ms. fragments relae 
tive to painting, and rather whimifical than intereiting—if thefe, 
with | fketch of the intended dedication of his journey to 
Flanders, be excepted, the bulk ot the narrative is made up by 
common-place oblervation, names iafiead of characters, long lifts 
of pictures with their prices, an undertaker’s account of his fu- 
neral, and concluded by the well krown character drawn up by 
Mr. Burke. The © featt ot wit’ and the ¢ flow of foul’ that dif- 
tinguifhed the great artilt’s table, if it rejeted the jelt that {ets 
the guelts in a roar, does not appear to have been much richer in 
elegant wit, happy repartee or refined obiervation; the coarfe 
club of Andrea del Sarto, as defertbed by Vafari, affords more en- 
tertainment than the-pefy of worthies that met in Leicetter-fields, 
or meet at Parfloe’s: we fhould have been better acquainted with 
their characters, had they been charged each with prefcribing a 
diih for the reft at every meeting, and had that‘difh been de- 
f.ribed, than we can be by running over the plates they fat down 
vo, ottentatioully labelled with their names and titles. 

Under the motto which the learned editor has prefixed to the 
book, diftated as it appears by modeity, he might have remained 
fecure and fhelrered trow criticifms on his tatte in art, had he not 
introduced in the life of his hero a copious note, which, if it 
proved nothing elfe, mutt indifputably prove, that he himielf has 
little profited by the doctrine contained in the work. In this note 
the manes of the greateft colourift of the age are infulted by the 
with that he had lived to be made acquainted with that bubble of 
a fecret, which on a late public occafion fo ludicroutly burtt. 
Though often courting experiment as an artift, and at one period 
even choofing ‘ ceratis nitt pennis’ for his motto, Reynolds, when 
affuming the charaéter of a public teacher, difcountenanced and 
.difdained empyricifm. Againit this lamentable rage of fubftituting 
baubles to realities, of introducing acompendiary method, of woo- 
ing the appendages of art inftead of art itfelf, as the real fources 
of the low ftate of painting in this country, the greater part of 
his diicourfes was directed. He lived long enough to hear of the 
fecret, and to court it, had he not known, that what Hamlet calls 
‘an honett method’ is the beit, and that the compafs of correctnefs. 
and the true tone of colour originate in the eye. The experi- 
ment has been made, and the examiner of the pfeudo-fhakfpearian 
fecrets may now refume his ‘ demens qui nimbos,’ and {mile at 
thole who confound the eye of day with the ‘ glow worm’s inef- 
fectual fire.’ 

The account of the author’s life is followed by his difcourfes ; 
which, with the papers communicated to the Idler, and firft pub- 
lifhed in that periddical paper, complete the firft volume. 


Of the difcourfes, fo well known tothe public of tafte, itis not our 
butinefs and would be fuperfiuous to {peak ; it is enough to fay, that 
they contain, without the air of fyftem, in the form of fragments 
and familiar conyerfation, the bei fyitem of art, whether we con- 
der theory or practice, that has been eftablifhed for the ftudent 
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The Works of Sir Fofbua Reynolds. 3 


and the dilettante from the days of Leénardo da Vine to théfe of 
Mengs. They contain what can be taught by precept, and they 
direct tafte where precept ceafes. They are not ifideed equal ; 
timorous caution fometimes, and fometimes whim, deviate from 
the fimplicity and grandeur of the general principles, but neither 
frequently nor with fufficient perfuafion to miilead a mind ar- 
dently intent on art. And when it is confidered, that he who de- 
livered thefe difcourfes was and muft be chiefly celebrated tor 
having obtained a high rank only in a fecondary clafs of art, the 
impartiality and refignagioh which dictated precepts fo noble, 
mult place in our admiration the man even above the artift ! 

The fecond volume 6pens with an account of a * journey to 
Flanders and Holland, undertaken in the year 1781, in company 
with Philip Metcalfe, efq.,’ to infpect the monuments of painting 
in the churches, convents, public buildings, and private cabinets 
of thofe countries. A journey, though circumfcribed by a period 
of lefs than two months, that contains perhaps the moit circum- 
‘ftantial and minute, but certainly the moft judicious and decitive 
account, we poffefs ot the fubject. Equally attentive to the pro- 
grefs of painting from the dim dawn of John ab Eyck and Quintin 
Matfis to the noontide fplendour of Rubens aud of Rembrandt, 
neither difgufted by the repullive drynefs and meagre poverty of 
the former, nor debauched by the powerful allurements of the 
latter, he penetrates to the principles of both, impartially balances 
their faults and merits, allows tor circumftances, and feparates 
the man from the times. ‘This performance, which, as appears 
from a paper inferted in the ‘* Life’ by the editor, the author 
had intended to infcribe to the companion of his journey, was 
fuffered to remain in ms. during his life, and being now for the 
firlt time offered to, the public conftitutes no doubt the chief orna- 
‘ment of the prefent edition ; we therefore prefent the reader with 
what appears to us it’s brighteft paflage, and a mafterpiece of cri- 
ticifm, the character of Rubens.—voL. 11. Pe 115. 

‘ CHARACTER OF RUBENS.—The works of men of genius 
alone, where great faults are united with great beauties, afford 
proper matter for criticifm.—Genius is always eccentric, bold, 
and daring ; which at the fame time that it commands attention, 
is fure to provoke criticifm. It is the regular, cold, and timid 
compofer, who, efcapes cenfure, and deferves no praife. 

« The elevated fituation on which Rubens ftands in the efteem 
of the world js alone a fufficient reafon for fome examination of 
his preteniions. 

‘ His tame is extended over a great part of the continent, with- 
out a rival; and it may be juftly faid that he hgs enriched hie 
country, not in a figurative fenfe only, by the great examples of 
art which he left, bur by what fome would think a more folid ad 
vantage, the wealth arifing from the concourfe of &rangers whom 
his works continuully anvite to Antwerp, which would otherwife 
have little to reward the vilit of a connoiffeur. 

* To the city of Duffeldorp he has been an equal benefactor. 


' The gallery of that city is confidered as containing one of the 
-greateit collections of pictures in the world; but if the works of 
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4 PAINTING. 


Rubens were taken from it, Iwill venture to affert, that this great 
repoficory would be reduced to at leaft half its value. — " 
© To extend his clory fill further, he gives to Paris one of its 
moft frriking features, the LuxEMBOURG GALLERY * ; and if to 
the © we add the many towns, churches, and private cabinets, 
where a fingle piéture of Rubens confers eminence, we cannot 
heutate to place bim in the fir rank of iluttrious painters. - 

« Thouoh | Mllentertain the fame general opinion both in res 
gard to his excelienctes and his defecis, yet having now feen his 
© compotition, where he has more means of difplaying tho!e 
arts of his art in which he particvlarly excelled, my eltimauon of 

is of courte railed. It is only in large compofitions that 
ts powers feem to have room to expand themielves. They really 
ccreafe in propordon to the fize of the canvas on which they are 
» be difplayed. His fuperiority is not feen in eafel-pictures, nor 
even in detached parts of his ereater works; which are feldom 
eminen ty beautiful. lt does not lie in an attitude, or in any pecu- 
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har exprefhon, butin the eeneral effect, m the genius W hich pers 
vades and illuminates the whole. 
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| remember to have obferved in a pitture of Diatreci, which J 
faw in a private cabinet at Bruffels, the contrary effect. In that 
performance there appeared to be a total abfence of this pervading 


genius ; though every individual feure was correcily drawn, and 





{his was written before France had been difgraced, an@ 


plundered, and defolared, by the unparalleled atrocities of thofe 

ngdinary and teroctous favages, who for five years paft have 
deluged that country with blood; while they have waged war 
againft every principle that binds man to mans; againit all the 

sand all the elegancies of life; againft beauty, virtue, law, 
focial order, true hberty, religion, and even humanity itfelf. 
The collection of the Luxembourg gallery, reprefenting Henry the 
fourth, Marv of Medicis, and their children, with all the fplen- 
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dour of rovalty, has without doubt long fince fallen a facrifice to 
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their barbarous rage, and fhared the fame fate with the fine tlatue 
of that monarch, which formerly ftood on the Pont Neuf, and 


tT hic h has been battered to pieces.—The other great collection of 
pictures, however, of which Paris formerly boatted, that of the 
PALAIS ROYAL, has not fuffered among the numerous works of 
art which have been deitroved; having been fortunately faved 
from their mercifets tangs by the neceflities and precaution of the 
owner, the deteitable author and fomenter of their iniquities ; 

1, ais eam Sed Toes 4 ; 
who, happily tor the world, though moft cruelly, bafely, and 
unjuitly, to far as regards the perpetrators of the a€t, was fome 
time ince worried and mancled by thofe hell-hounds which he 
let loote againit mankind.—Previoufly to his being murdered by 
his tellow-revicides, the duke of Orleans contrived to difpofe of 
} t nin ; te ren 7 - . = we 
the whote ot his creat collection, which was fent to Encland 
rl } . ae ° , m = Ria = 
Phe femivfh part ot it was fold in London in the year t793, anc 
the pictures of the italian fchool are fafely preferved i , 

y preierved in the iam 
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The Works of Sir Fafhua Reynolds. 5 


to the a¢tion of each as careful an attention was paid, as if it were 
a fet academy figure. Here feemed to be nothing left to chance 3° 

all the ny mphs (the jubject was the bath of Diana) were what the 
lee s call in attitudes ; vet, without | being able to cenfure it for in- 
correctnefs or any ot her defect, I thought it one of the coldef and 
mott infipi d pictures 1 ever beheld. 

‘ The works of Rubens have that pecul iar propert y always at- 
tendant on genius, to attract attention, and enforce admiration, in 
fpite of all their faults. It is owing to this fafcinating power that 
the performances of thofe painters with which he is ” furrounded, 
though they have, perhaps, fewer defects, yet appear geen 
tame, and infipid ; ; fuch as the altar-pieces of "Crayer, Schutz, Seger 
Heytens, Tyfens, Van Bulen, and the reh. ‘They are done by men 
whofe hands, and indeed all their faculties, appear to have been 
cramped and confined; and it is evident that every thing they did 
was the effect of great labour and pains. The productions of 
Rubens, on the contrary, feem to flow with a freedom aad prodi- 
gality, as if they colt himnothing ; and to the general animaueg 
of the compofition there is always a correfponde nt {pirit in the exes 
cution of the work. The ftriking brflliancy of his colours, and 
their lively oppofition to each other, the Ac owing liberty and freedom 
of his outline, the animated pencil with which every obje& ts 
touched, all contribute to awa i. and keep alive the attention of 
the fpectator; awaken in him, in fome meafure, correfpondent fen- 
fations, and make 1 him feel a degree of that enthufiafm with which 
the painter was carried away: ‘To this we add the complete uni- 
Sates in all the parts of the work, fo that the whole feems to be 
condached, and grow out of one mind ; every thi ug is of a piece, 

nd fits its place. Even his tafte of draw ing and of form appears to 
pcdnad better with his colouring and compofition, than if he 
had adopted : any other manner, though that manner, fimply confi- 
dered, might be better: it is here as in perfonal attraétions; there 
1S frequently found a certain agreement and correfpondence in the 
wuole together, which is often more captivating than mere regular 
b: auty. 

« Rubens ; appears to have had that confidence in himfelf, which jt 
3s neceflary for every artift to aflume, when he has finiitied his ftudies, 
and may venture, in fome meafure, to throw afide the fetters of au- 
thority; to confider the rules as fubject to his controul, and not 
himfelf fubject to the rules; to rik and to dare extraordinary at- 
tempts w ithout a guide, abandoning himfelf to his own fenfations, 
and depending upon them. ‘To this conhdence maf be imputed 
that originality of manner by which he may be truly faid to have 

extended the limits of the art, After Rubens had mide up his man- 
meg he never looked out of himfelf for afiftance: there is confe- 
quently very pith 4 in his works, that appears to be taken from other 
mafters, If he has borrowed any thing, he has had the addrefs to 
change and adapt j it fo well to the reit of his work, that the theft is 
hot difcoverable. 

‘ Befides the excellency of Rubens in thefe general powers, he 
poffeffed the true art of imitating. He faw the objects of nature 
with a painter’s eye; he faw at ont the predominant ae 4 
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6 PAINTING. 


which every objeé& is known and diftinguifhed ; and as foon as feen, 
jt was executed with a facility that is altonifhing : and let me add, 
this facility is to a painter, when he clofely examines a picture, a 
fource of great pleafure. How-far this excellence may be perceived 
or felt by thofe who are nat painters, I] know not: to them cer- 
tainly it is not enough that objects be truly reprefented ; they muft 
likewife be reprefented with grace; W hich means here, that the 
work is done with facility, and without effort. Rubens was, per- 
haps, the greateit matter in the mechanical part of the art, the beft 
workman with his tools, that ever exercifed a pencil. 

«© This part of the art, though it does not hold a rank with the 

owers of invention, of giving charaéter and expreflion, has yet in 
it what may be called genius. It is certainly fomething that cannot 
be taught by words, though it may be learned by a frequent exa- 
mination of thofe pictures which poflefs this excellence. It 1s felt 
by very few painters; and it is as rare at this time among the living 
ainters, as any of the hicher exceilencies of the art. 

‘This power, which Rubens poflefied in the hichef degree, 
enabled him to reprefent whatever he undertook better than any 
other painter. His animals, particularly lions and horfes, are fo 
admirable, that it may be faid thev were never properly reprefented 
but by him. His portraits rank with the beft werks of the painters 
who have made that branch of the art the fole bufinefs of their 
Jives; and of thofe he has left a great variety of fpecimens. ‘The 
fame may be faid of his landfcapes; and though Claude Lorrain 
finifhed more minutely, as becomes a prefeffor im any particular 
branch, yet there is fuch an airinefs and facility in the landfcapes 
of Rubens, that a painter would as {oon with to be the author of 
them, as thofe of Claude, or any other artift whatever. 

‘ The pi€ures of Rubens have this effect on the {pectator, that 
he feels himfelf in no wife diipofed to pick out and dwell on his 
defeé&ts. The criticifms which are made on him are indeed often 
wnreafonable. His ftyle ought no more to be blamed for not havin 
the iublimity of Michael Angelo, than Ovid fhould be cenfured be- 
caufe he is not like Virgil. 

« However, it muf be acknowledged that he wanted many excel- 
Jencies, which would have perfectly united with his ityle. Among 
thofe we may reckon beauty in his female charattets: fometimes, in- 
deed, they make approachesto it; they are healthy and comely women, 
but feldom, if ever, pofiefs any degree of elegauce : the iame may 
be {aid of his young men and children: his old men have that fort 
of dignity which a bufhy beard will confer ; but he never poflefied 
@ poetical conception of charafier. In his reprefentations of the 

igheft characters in the chriitian or the fabulous world, inftead of 
fomething ab ive humanity, Which might hil the idea which is con- 
ceived of fuch beings, the fpediator finds little more than mere mor- 
als, fuch as he meets with every day. 

* The incorreGineis of Rubens, in ri gard to his outline, oftener 
proceeds from hafte and carelefinefS, than from inability: there are 
in his great works, to which he feems to have paid more particular 
attention, naked figures as eminent for their drawing as for their 
Golouring. He appears to have entertained a gteat abhorrence of 
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the meagre dry manner of his predeceffors, the old german and 
flemifh painters; to avoid which, he kept his outline large and 
flowing: this, carried to an extreme, produced that heavinefs which 
is fo frequently found in his figures. Another defect of this great 
ainter, is his inattention to the foldings of his drapery, efpecially 
that of his women: it is fcarcely ever caft with any choice or fkill. 

« Carlo Maratti and Rubens are in this refpe& in oppofite ex- 
tremes ; one difcovers too much art in the difpofition of drapery, 
and the other too little. Rubens’s drapery, befides, is not properly 
hiftorical ; the quality of the ftuff of which it is compofed, is too 
accurately diftinguifhed; refembling the manner of Paul Veronefe. 
This drapery is lefs offenfive in Rubens than it would be in many 
other painters, as it partly contributes to that richnefs which is the 
peculiar character of his ftyle, which we do not pretend to {fet forth 
as of the moft fimple and fublime kind. 

‘ The difference ef the manner of Rubens, from that of any’ 
other painter before him, is in nothing more diftinguifhable, than in 
his colouring, which is totally different from that of Titian, Coreg- 


9 


gio, or any of the great colourifts. The effe& of his pictures may 
be not improperly compared to clufters of flowers; all his colours 
appear as Clear and as beautiful: at the fame time he has avoided 
that tawdry effect which one would expe& fuch gay colours to pro- 
duce ; in this refpe& refembling Barocci more than any other painter, 
What was faid of an antient painter, may be appliea to thofe two 
artiiis,—that their figures look as if they fed upon rofes. 

« It would be a curious anda profitable ftudy for a paiater to 
examine the difference and the caufe of that diference of effect in 
the works of Coreggio and Rubens, both excelleat in different 
ways. The preference probably wovld be given according to the 
different habits of the connoiffeur: thofe who had received their 
firft impreiiions from the works of Rubens, would cenfure Coreggio 
as heavy ; and the admirers of Coreggio would fay Rubens wanted 
folidity of effect. Vhere is lightnefs, airinefs, and facility in 
Rubens, his advocates will urge, and comparatively a laborious 
heavinefs in Coreggio ; whofe admirers will complain of Rubens’s 
manner being carelefs and unfinithed, whilft the works of Coreggio 
are wrought to the highe/t degree of delicacy: and what may be 
advanced in favour of Coiegyio’s breadth of light will, by his 
ceniurers, be called affected and pedantick. It muft be obferved, 
that we are {peaking folely of the manner, the effect of the picture ; 
and we may conclude, according to the cuftom in paftoral poetry, 
by beftowing ona each of thefe iluftrious painters a garland, with- 
out attributing fuperiority to either. 

‘ To conclude; 1 will venture to repeat in favour of Rubens, 
what I have before faid in regard to the dutch fchool,—that thofe 
who cannot fee the extraordinary merit of this great painter, either 
have a narrow conception of the variety of art, or are led away 
by the affectation of approving nothing but what comes from the. 
italian {chool.’ 

This paflage, we truft, every reader of tafle will thank us for 
_ having communicated, and only lament it’s being disfigured by the 
* affertion of the editor’s long ferocious.mote relative to the fuppoled. 
B4 deftruction 
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defiruétion of the feries of pictures known under the the name of the 
gallery of Luxembourg. An affertion contradicted by the beft au- 
thority, and excufable only on a fuppofition of falfe information. 

The annotations on Du Frefnoy’s Art of Painting, with the origi- 
nal text and the tranflation of Mafon; together with the gratuitous 
rubbith of Pope’s edition, his poem to Jervas, Du Frefnoy’s fentt- 
ments, and a chronological lift of painters, under the name of ap- 
pendix, and an index, fll up and tern inate by far the larger part 
of the volume. | 

Such is the unequal mafs of the materials that compofe thefe vo- 
lumes, we cannot but regret, that in the publication of wv orks con- 
fecrated by their author to the public at large, ufefulneis fhould 
have been facrifced to pomp; that he, whom all wifh to enjoy, 
fhould be made inacceffible to moft, and Reynolds, inftead of occu- 
pying the eager hand and eye of the ftudeut, be doomed to moulder 
on the fhelves of unvifited libraries. In behalf of the public, we ex- 
hort the editor and pubdlifer, to turn their minds to a new edition 
of the ufeful parts of the work, the difcourfes, the journey, and 
annotations, difencumbered of the prefent heavy appendages, in a 
form and at a price that may affiit their general circulation. 


a? » 


Nemios dud loacw bow wAcov Husor wavros. 

We cannot avoid obferving, that many incorrectneffes in the 
printing remain unnoticed in the errata. Practife may in a future 
edition be changed to pradice, Stojck to Stofch, Diotrect to Dietrici, or 
Dietrich, carmalites to carmelites; as to Belgium, it was certainly 
— long before Poins fuffered his Low Countries ta eat up his 
Holland. 


Art.ir. Memoirs of the Life of Simon Lord Lowat; written by him- 
felf, in the Frencp Leneu we, and mow firft iranflated from the 
original Manujcript. Svo. 463 pages. Nicol. 1797. 

Tue character of lord Lovat and the principal circumfances of 
his life and death are generally known; he was the head of a nu- 
merous clan in the north of Scotland, who derived a particular 
fhare of power and importance from the nature of their country 
which was rugged and mountainous, interfeéted with rivers and 
lakes, and peninfulated from the middle and fouthern regions of 
Scotland by the approximation of arms of the fea and the gloomy 
Glenmore, which feems a kind of covered way between them. Lord 
Lovat was not infenfible of thefe advantages in a rude and turbid 
period ; he even exaggerated them ia his own imagination, and 
carried the confequence of himfelf and his clan to the length of ex- 
treme vanity. This, indeed, appears as the predominant feature of 
the whole of thefe memoirs; which are divided into two parts. In 
the firft part, the author exhibits a picture of the cruel injuttices he 
experienced at the hands of the family of Athol, the reprefentative 
of which was at that time one of the fecretaries of ftate for Scot- 
land, and from other noblemen of the fame faétion with the marquis 
of Athol: Inthe fecond, he relates ‘the unexampled perfecution em- 
ploved againit him by the court of St. Germains, for the {pace of 
twelve years, after he had abandoned his eftates and his me as a 
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prey to his enemies; to go into France, to tender his fervices to that 


unfortunate court.’ 

‘he intrigues at the court of St. Germains, relating chiefly to 
projects for a reftoration to the britifh throne, are inftructive ~~ 
interefling, as they fhow how deeply the animating principle o 
hope is implanted in every human breaft, and on what pat 
foundations emigrant princes and nobles build the moft fanguine ex- 
pectations: but it is the firft part of thefe memoirs that is moft worthy of 
publicat ion; for whatever degree of credit may be given to all the 
charges brought by lord Lovat againit the marquis of Athol, and 
other noblemen ane gentleme n, the author exhibits, coll aterally, a 
ftriking view of the fate of fociety in Scotland, near the end of the 
laft century :—a ftate that feems to have united all the vices of the 
mof refined, luxurious, and corrupted court, with all the rudenefs of 
“cer hs And, although lord Lovat has never been confidered, 
either during his life or fince, as a man of ftriét veracity and honour, 
he feems cle a to have repelled the charge of having committed 
a rape on his aunt; for which fuppofed crime he was outlawed, and 
forded, after an armed refiftance to the king’s troops, prolonged for 
feveral years, to go abroad; where he went to the court of the 
prince of Orange, ‘before he repaired to that of St. Germajns. The 
truth is, the marquis of Athol, whofe fifter was the dowager of the 
late lord Lovat, who had no male iffuc, and who was uncle to Simon, 
our author, made an open attempt to carry the eftate of Lovat into 
his own family by an intermarriage with his fifter’s daughter, whom 
he affected to confider, contrarily to the tenure of a fief male, as the 
heirefs of Li yvat.— The reader will be ; abl le to form a judgment of 
the revolutions poffible to be brought about in the courfe of a 
century, from a perufal of the following extract.—P. 70. 

‘¢U pon t the groundiefs calumnies of the marquis of Athol, a come 
mittee of privy council, chofen by lord ‘Tullibardin, without ex- 
amining a fingle witne{s, a procedure contrary to all laws, and all 
precedens ; and without iffuing a citation to lord Lovat or his fon, 
an indulgence which has never been refufed to the moft atrocious 
outlaws, publifhed a printed fentence againft ‘Thomas lord Lovat, 
and Simon his fon, and againft all the Frafers, men, women, and 
children, their adherents., This fentence included an order to all 
the troops in the kingdom, to overrun their province, to take them 
dead or alive, to burn, kill, ravage and deftroy the whole clan 
without exception: if they, or any of them took fanétuary in 
churches, to burn them in the faid churches; at the fame time an- 
nexing a general amnefty, in cafe the troops employed in this execu- 
tion, in burning them, fhould burn any perfon not bearing the name 
of Frafer. In a word, all hiftory, facred and profane, cannot pro- 
duce an or der, pregnant with fuch unexampled cruelty, as this fen- 
tence, which is carefully preferved in the houfe of Lovat, to the 
eternal confufion and infamy of thofe who fiyned it, and to awaken 
the gratitude of the Fralers to the lateft generation, to that God 
wie delivered them from this infernal execution. 

« While this was tranfaéting, the mafter of Lovat, little fafpe@ing 
the machinations which the lords Athol and Tullibardin were pre- 
paring zgainft him, was employed in difpofing of his ve pri- 
oners. 
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foners. For fome time he detained them in cuftody, and threatened _ 


to hang them, for having intruded into his inheritance, and fought 
to deprive him-of his lawful and hereditary rights. At length how- 
ever, by the interceffion of certain barons of the low country, who 
came to folicit the liberty of lord Salton, lord Mungo Murray, and 
their attendants, he difmifled them; having firft obliged lord Salton 
to promife, that he would fend him, as foon as he fhould be out 
of the province of Lovat, a formal obligation in the fum of eight 
thoufand pounds, with four barons of the low country as his fureties, 
that he would never more interfere with the affairs of the Lovat 
eftate, and that neither he nor the marquis of Athol would ever 
profecute either lord Lovat, or his fon, or their clan in general, 
for the difgrace they had experienced in being mace prifoners, or 
for any of the tranfaétions of this affair. Thus was the mafter of 
Lovat exercifing his generofity towards a part of the Athol family, 
at the very time that they were confpiring his deftru€tion and the 
extermination of his clan. 

it was not long before the mafler was advertifed by his friends 
of the formidable decree of the privy council; that in confequence 
all the regular troops in Scotland were marching againit him by the 
low countries, and that Jord Achol was affembling an army of high- 
landers to march round the mountains and attack him in flank. So 
formidable a preparation would have terrified any man, who had 
not been a little acquainted with the manner of carrying on a war 
in the highlands, and who was not tolerably certain that his pro- 
vince was almoft inaccefiible, and that with five hundred men he 
could effectually ftop the progrefs of five thoufand in a foreft, 
fortified by nature with rocks and an almoft uninterrupted defile. 

‘ Previoufly, however, to the arrival of his enemies, the mafter 
intreated his father with tears, to retire into the country of his 
brother-in-law, the head of the brave clan of the Macleods, a fa- 
mily extremely rich and powerful in the iflands of Scotland. Lord 
Lovat confented to the propofal ; and the Macleods came to meet 
hun, and received him with the fame affeGtion, as they would 
have done their own chief, the brother in-law of his lordship. 

‘ The matter of Lovat felt himfelf extremely happy in having 
placed his father in fafety. He now afiembled his whole clan, in 
order to learn their refolution; and all of them, witha zeal which 
furpafles credibility, and which ought for ever to engage the in- 
violable attachment of every fcottifh chief to-his clan, protefted to 
the mafter, that they would never defert him; and that they would 
leave their wives, their children, their houfes, their property, and 
all that they held moft dear, to live anddie withhim. The mafter 
on his fide made equal proteftations of tendernefs and friendfhip. 
This being fett!ed, he reconnoitred the ground which would be 
proper for his deience ; and having taken poflefiion of it with a 
{cleet number of his clan, he difmiiled the reft to proteét their houfes 
m the beit manner they could,’ 

Lord Lovat, in {peaking of the county of Invernefs, conftantly 
makes wie OF the expreiiion, * my province,’ and ‘ our province.’ 
Mhis is quicc in the Lyle of ancient adventurers, pirates by fea, and 
nulitary rovers by land, who iffued, like wave on wave, at different 


periods, 
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periods, from the nations between the Baltic and the thores. of 
China, under one mighty chief. ‘Thofe captains, under various 
names of reguli, ambattes, comites, thanes, viconders, peachts, 
lairds, &c., fettled in different countries, and confidered themfelves 
as much the proprietors of particular diftricts, as the lord paramount, 
generally the fon of a king, was of the whole kingdom, or fate 
fubdued, or rather of the particular demeans that he retained for 
his own ftate and dignity. A certain rate of military defence againft 
a foreign enemy was the only condition of thofe feudal poffeffions. 

Lord Lovat feems to have united in his character a ftrange mixture 
of knowledge and ability, with low cunning and ridiculous vanity ; 
and of perional courage, with verfatility of genius and habits of 
deceit. 

The-memoirs extend from 1694 to 1715, but no farther. Lord 
Lovat was beheaded on Tower-hill; having joined or rather been 
acceffary to the rebellion in 1745. , 
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Art... Effays, Political, Economical, and Philfophical. By Ben- 
jamin Count of Rumford, Knight of the Orders of the White 
Eagle, and St. Staniflaus ; Chamberlain, Privy Counfellor of State, 
and Lieutenant-General in the Service of his Moft Serene High- 
nefs the E'eétor Palatine, Reigning Duke of Bavaria ; Colonel of 
his Regiment of Artillery, and Commander in Chief of the Gene- 
ral Staff of his Army; F.r.s. Acad. rx. Hiber. Berol. Elec. 
Boicee. Palat. et Amer. Soc. The Third Edition. Vol.I. 8va, 
464 pages. Price 8s. in boards. Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


Px ILosopHy has too frequently been confidered as a mere fpecu- 
lative icience. Well fuited to exercife the faculties of the mind, it 
has often been puriued with indefatigable labour, and confiderable 
ingenuity, by fuch as have never had in view the application, either 
of it’s general principles, or even of the particular difcoveries which 
have refulted from their own refearch. 

It affords us, therefore, the higheft pleafure, when we fee men of 
practical as well as fcientific knowledge, devoting their time and at- 
tention to objects which, either from idlenefs, or from the feeming 
want of importance of them, had cm: been negleéted, and en- 
deavouring to refcue them from the infignificance with which they 
are fo unfortunately regarded. In this point of view, no o.e, pers 
haps, more merits the benediétion of mankind than Benjamin count 
Rumford. From the high rank which he enjoyed in the fervice of 
the elector palatine of Bavaria, and from the very extenfive powers 
with which he appears to have been entrufted, he was prompted to 
form {chemes for public utility; and what is more, he was enabled 
to accomplith them on fo large a fcale as few individuals could have 
attempted. From a review of the work before us, our readers will 
perceive the variety ef objecis to which the atcention, the moft ac- 
curate and untired @tention, of count Rumford has been devoted s 
they will perceive, wath anxiety, the diticulties with which he had 
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to ftruggle, notwithftanding his extenfive powers, in the introduction 
of his economical arrangements, from the tubborn prejudices which 
unhappily pervade that clafs of fociety to which his labours were 
particularly dire€ed ; but, laftly, they will perceive with the great- 
eft pleafure, that in the end thofe Jabours have been crowned even 
with unexpected fuccefs, and they will Jearn, that the moft inveter- 
ate prejudice may be conquered by perfeverance and humanity. 
The prefent volume contains five cilays, together with an appen- 
dix, wherein much curious matter is inferted, which could not with 
propricty have been interwoven with the work. ‘The firft efiay 
gives an account of the ‘ public eftabluihment for the poor in Ba- 
varia.” In the introduction, the author relates his fituation in the 
fervice of the elector palatine, reigning duke of Bavaria ; this in- 
formation, he fays, is neceflary to form a clear idea of the circum- 
ftances which favoured his operations, and ‘of the connection 
which fubfifted between the different public meafures which were 
adopted at the fame time.’ It appears, that in the year 1784, with 
permiffion of his majefty, he engaged in the fervice of his electoral 
highnefs, and fince that time, that he has been employed tn various 
public fervices, particularly in the arrangement of his militar 
affairs, and the introduction of a new fyfem of order, difcipline, 
and economy among his troops. ‘The neceflity of a ftanding army 
‘being once allowed; and perhaps from the local fituation of the 
eleétor of Bavaria’s dominions fuch neceflity may exift ; it was the 
firft objeét ef count Rumford fo to arrange his plans, that this 
military force fhould do the /a/f pofible harm to the population, 
morals, manufactures, and agriculture, of the country. ‘To effect 
this, he made the fituation of the foldiers, in the firft place, com- 
fortable by an increafe of pay, by handfome clothing, by the pers 
miffion of every liberty which did not interfere with good order 
and requifite fubordination, by the abolition of unneceflary duties, 
and the fimplification of all military exercifes; in the’ next place, 
he rendered their fituation refpectable, by introducing among them 
a fpirit of induftry ; by encouraging them to employ their leifure 
time in working for their own emolument, inftcad of idly lounging 
about the ilreets and contracting habits of indolence and diflipation ; 
and by inftructing them in reading, writing, and arithmetic. For 
this laft purpofe, fchools were eftablifhed in every regiment, into 
which not only the foldiers and their children, but the children of 
the neighbouring peafants were admitted gratis, and were furnifhed, 
at the expenfe of the elector, with pens, ink, paper, and {chool- 
books. Schools of indufry were alfo eitablithed in the regiments, 
for the purpofe of teaching various kinds of work, and from which 
the foldiers and their children might be fupplied with raw materials 
and work them for theirown emolument. At his enlifting, each 
foldier was furnithed, gratés, with a canvafs frock and trowfers to 
work in; and frequently, when confiderable numbers of them were 
employed together, a band of mufic accompanied them to exhilarate 
their {pirtts and to lighten their labours. ‘The intercourfe between 
the citizens and the foldiers was encouraged afmuch as pofiible ; 
fupcriour to that narrow, groveling, mot dangerous, and deteftable 
policy, which exilts in this country, where the military is as much 
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as pollible eftranged from the people, the elector of Bavaria pro- 
moted the utmoft harmony between them; and, for that purpofe, 
rendered permanent the garrifons of the refpective regiments, inftead 
of fhifting them every now and then from one corner of his do- 
minions to the other, left the feelings of the man fhould rife above 
the ferocity of the foldier in any cafes of emergency. ‘ This 
meafure,’ {ays count Rumford, ‘ might not be advifeable in a def- 
potic or odious government; for where the authority of the fove- 
reign maft be fupported by the terrour of arms, all habits of focial 
intercourfe between the foldiers and the fubjects mult be dangerous 5 
but in all well-regulated governments, fuch friendly intercourfe is 
attended with many advantages.’ In order, moreover, to introduce 
the culture of various ufeful vegetables, to afford the foldiers a 
valuable employment, and to let them tafte the fweets which attend 
the cultivation of a man’s own foil, adjoining to every garrifon-town 
are military gardens, exclufively appropriated to non-commiflioned 
officers and privates; to each individual of both is allotted, as his 
fole property, fo long as he remains in the regiment, and to-be-culti- 
vated as he thinks proper, a bed of 365 fquare feet in fuperficies. 
The effect of this donation to the foldiers, in exterminating indo- 
lence, and in diffufing among the neighbouring peafantry a tafte for 
gardening and agricultural improvements, is much greater even thar 
the count himfelf expetted. 7 
This introductory chapter is fucceeded by another, which is alfo 
previous to the. defcription of the houfe of indufiry,. eftablithed at 
Munich for the poor. In this.1s difplayed the aftonifhing and me- 
lancholy prevalence of mendicity in Bavaria, at the time when 
meafures were adopted to put a flop to it. The indolence and 
fhamelefs debaucheries of the beggars are almoft incredible. They 
not only infefted the ftreets, but went into private houfes: . the 
churches were fo full of them, that people in their devotion were 
continually interrupted, and were frequently obliged to fatisfy their 
demands, fays count Rumford, in order to be permitted to finith 
their prayers in peace. Munich contains about 60,000 inhabitants : 
2600 beggars, and [uch as ftood in need of affiftance, were entered 
wpon the lifts in one fingle week; and during the fpace of foor 
years, immediately fucceeding the introduction of mealures for clear- 
ing the country of thefe unfortunate vagabonds, above ten thoufand 
of them were actually delivered over to civil magiftrates in Bavaria. 
What an undertaking, to clear a country [warming with fach aban- 
doned beggars! In this undertaking, however, the efforts of count 
Rumford were crowned with complete fuccefs, In the next cha 
are ftated the various preparations which were adopted for the pur- 
pofe of putting an end to this formidable mendicity +: on this fabject 
we refer our readers to the volume itfelf, as, thank heaven, we are 
not yet guite reduced to a ftate of fuch univerfal beggary as to de- 
mand a detail of the meafures adupted for it’s extermination: {uffice 
it to fay, that repiments of cavalry were cantoned in Bavaria and the 
adjoining provinces; that the civil and military powers were united 
in the common caufe: that the ftricteft regularity among the troops 
was preferved; and that HUMaNiTY was the ruling principle of 


, the whole. But on the apprehenfion of cheie vagabonds, it would 


be 
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be neceffary to find them émployment, and as foon as pofible to 


“reconcile them to the new fituation which was prepared for them ; 
it would be neceflary to produce a complete change of the manners 
and the morals of one of the moft ignorant, abandoned, and diffo- 
lute race of people, that it is pofiible to conceive : the difficulties at- 
tending fuch an undertaking feem to be infuperable. ‘The principle 
on which count Rumford aéted was this: ‘ It has commonly been 
feppofed neceffary,’ fays he, * in order to make vicious men happy, 
ff to make them virteous, But why not reverfe this order? why 
not make them happy firft, and then virtuous? If virtue and hap- 
pinefs be infeparable, the end will as certainly be obtained by the 
one method as the other; and it is moft undoubtedly much eafier to 
contribute ‘to the happinefS and comfort of perfons in a ftate of 
poverty and mifery, than, by admonitions and punifhments, to re- 
form their morals.’ On this moit amiable principle all his opera- 
tions were conducted ; every thing which could poflibly be devifed 
to maka the miferable beings happy, with whom he had to deal, 
was immediately adopted; every thing which could afford them 
comfort was provided ; and in courfe of time their eyes were opened, 
their hearts were foftened, and they were rendered grateful and 
docile. Cleantine/s was a primary obje@ of attention; count Rum- 
ford obferves, and we think the obfervation is in a great meafure 
juft, that fo great is it’s effect on man, that it extends even to his 
moral charatier: ‘ virtue,’ fays he, ‘never dwelt tong with filth 
and nattinefs ; nor do I believe there was ever a perfon /crapuloufly 
attentive to cleanlinefi who was a confummate villain,” Even the 
brute creation is affegted by it; with what. care do the feathered 
race attend to the neatnefs of their plumage! ‘ and among the beafts 
of the field, thofe which are the moft cleanly are generally the moft 
Fay and cheerful; or are diflinguifhed by a certain air of tranquil- 
ity and contentment.’ 


But it is timépur readers fhould havea defcription of the houfe 
of indufiry eftablifhed at Munich—p. 37. 

* Moft of them [the beggars} had been ufed to living in the 
moft miferable ‘hovels, in the midft of vermin, and every kind of 
filthinefs; or to fleep in the ftreets, and under the hedges, half 
naked, and expofed to all the inclemencies of the'feafons. A large 
and commodions building, fitted up in the neateft and moft com- 
fortable manner, was now provided for their reception. In this 
agreeable retreat they found fpacious and elegant apartments, kept 
with the moft {crupulous neatnefs ; well warmed in winter ; and well 
lighted ; a good warm dinner every day, gratis; cooked and ferved 
ap with all poffible attention to order and cleanlinefs ;—materials and 
utenfils for thofe who were able to work ;—matfters, gratis, for 
thofe who required inftru€tion ;—the mott generous Pay, in money, 
for all the labour performed; and the kindeft ufage from every 
perfon, from the higheft to the loweft, belonging to the eftablifh- 
ment. Here, in this afylum for the indigent and unfortunate, no 
ill ufage ;—no harth language, is permitted. During five years 
that the eftablifhment has a xifed, not a blow has been given to any 
one; noteven to a child by his inftrudor. 
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« As the rules and regulations for the prefervation of order are 
few, and eafy to be obferved, the inftances of their being tranf- 
greffed are rare ; and as all the labour performed, is paid by the 
piece, and not by the day, and is well paid; and as thofe who 
gain thé moft by their work in the courfe of the week, receive pro- 
portional rewards on the faturday evening ; thefe are moit effectual 
encouragements to induftry.***** 

« Halle were fitted up for weavers of woollens ;—for weavers of 
ferges and fhalloons ;—for linen weavers ;—for weavers of cotton 
goods, and for ftocking weavers ;—and work-fhops were provided 
for clothiers ;—cloth fhearers ;—dyers ;—fadlers ;—and. rooms for 
wool-forters ;— wool-carders ;—— wool-combers, —knitters ;— femp- 
ftrefles, &c. Magazines were fitted up as well for finifhed manu- 
factures, as for raw materials, and rooms for counting -houfes,— 
ftore-rooms for the kitchen and bake-houfe,—and dwelling-rooms 
for the in{pe€tors and other officers who were lodged in the houfe. 

« A very fpacious hail, 110 feet long, 37 feet wide, and 22 feet 
high, with many windows on both fides, was fitted up as a drying- 
room; and in this hall tenters were placed for ftretching out and 
drying eight pieces of cloth at once. ‘This hall was fo contrived 
as to ferve for the dyer and for the clothier at the fame tume. 

‘ A falling-mill was eftablifhhed upon a ftream of water which 
runs by one fide of the court round which the building is ereGed ; 
and adjoining to the fulling-mill, is the dyer’s-fhop ; and the wafh- 
houfe.**** * 

‘ Over the principal door, or rather gate, which fronts the ftreet, 
is an in{cription, denoting the ufe to which the building is’ ap- 
propriated; and in the paflage leading into the court, there is 
written in large letters of gold upon a black ground—*‘* No aims 
WILL BE RECEIVED HERE.” 

This elegant accommodation being prepared, on new-year’s day 


“in the year 1790, count Rumford arrefted, with his own hand, gently 


laying it on his {houlder, the firit beggar that he met: he was con- 
dufted, like all the others, to the town-hall; and in lef thanan 
hour, by the affiftance of the civil and military powers; the town 
was fo thoroughly cleared of beggars, that not a fingle one. was to 
be found in the ftreets. ) 
The next chapter (vth) gives a curioas account of the awkward- 
nefs with which the poor creatures at firft fet about their :different 
employments, and of their progreffive docility and kill ; it alfo re- 
lates the manner in which they were treatéd, and in which they wese 
fed. The rifling generation was that on which count Rumford fixed 
his moft flattering -hopes: the parents, therefore, were encouraged 
to fend their children to the eftablithment, before they were able to 
work, as thefe latter received their dinner gratis, and were paid 
three creutzers * a day, fimply for being prefent while others worked. 
They were placed on elevated feats round the hall; and as nothi 
is fo tedious to children.as fitting for a long time in the fame place, 
they who were unemployed looked with an eye of envy on -thofe 
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who worked, frequently folicited permiffion to join in the party, 


and cried moft heartily if the favour were not inftantly granted 
them. <« How {weet thefe tears were to me,’ fays the count, ‘can 
eafily be imagined.’ ' 

Chapter v1 gives an account of the internal government of the 
houfe of induftry, (or military workhoufe as 1t 1s called, from the 
circumfance of it’s being principally defigned for clothing the 
army, and which, as toit’s government, is quite diftin€t from the in- 
ftitution for the poor), and of the various means adopted for the 
prevention of fraud. From chapter the feventh, in which the in- 
terefting change of manners and difpofition that took place is 
pourtrayed, we cannot but make the following extract: how.do the 
latrels which wreathe the brow of victory fade in our eyes, befide the 
olive chaplet which encircles the forehead-of humanity '—p..93. 

« Why fhoald I not mention even the marks of affectionate regard 
and refpe& which I received from the poor people for whofe. hap- 
pinefs 1 interefted myfelf, and the teftzmonies of the public_efteem 
with which I was honoured ?—Wi4ll it be reckoned vanity, if I _men- 
tion the concern which the poor of Munich expreffed in fo afeéting 
a manner when I was dangeroufly ill ?—that they went publickly in 
a body in proceffion to the cathedral church, where they had divine 
fervice performed, and put up public prayers for my recovery ?— 
that four years afterwards, on hearing that I] was again dangeroufky 
ill at Naples, they, of their own accord, fet apart an hour each 
evening, after they had fnifhed their work in the military work- 
houfe, to pray for me? 

* Will it be thought improper to mention the affe€ting reception 
I met with from them, at my firft vifit to the military workhoufe 
upon my return to Munich laft fummer, after an abfence of fifteen 
months; a fcene which drew tears from all who were prefent ?—and 
muf 1 refufe myfelf the fatisfa@tion of defcribing the fete I gave 
them in return, in the englifh garden, at which 1800 poor people 
of all ages, and above 30,000 of the inhabitants of Munich, affifted? 
and al] this pleafure I muft forego, merely that I may not be 
thought vain and oftentatious?—Be it fo then ;—but I would jul 
beg leave to call the reader’s attention to my feelings upon the oc- 
cafion ; and then let him afk himfelf, if any earthly reward can poi- 
libly be fuppofed greater ;—any enjoyments more complete than 
thofe I received. Let him figure to himfelf, if he can, my fitua- 
tion, fick in bed, worn out by intenfe application, and dying, as 
every body thought, a martyr in the caufe to which I had devoted 
myiclt ;—iet him imagine, I fay, my feelings, upon hearing the 
confuied noife of the prayers of a multitude of people, whe were 
pafing by in the ftreets, upon being told, that it was the poor of 

unich, many hundreds in number, who were going in procefiion 
to the church to put up public prayers for me :—public prayers 
for me '!—for a private perfon !—a ftranger !—a proteftant !—I be- 
lieve it is the firft inftance of the kind that ever Gpcued s—and | 
dare venture to athrm that no proof could well de_ftronger than this, 
That the meatures adopred for making thefe poor people happy. 
were really juccetsful ;—and let it be rethembered, rhat this faa is 
shat 1 om mot anxious to make appear, iN THE CLEAREST AND MOST 
SATISFACTORY MANNER.’ 


Chapter 
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Chapter viri and 1x treat of the means which were adopted for 
the relief of perfons who were not beggars, and of the large fums 
of money diftributed to the poor in alms. Exclufive of the expenies 
of feeding and clothing, the poor in Munich receiyed in ready 
money, from the committee placed at the headof the infitutioti, 
upwards of 18,0co pounds fterling in five years! They alfo treat of 
the public kitchen; of the means ufed for extending the benefits of 
the inftitution to other parts of Bavaria. and of the progref$:which 
fome of the improvements introduced at Munich are making in 
other countries. The funds of this inftitution are derived from ‘the 
following fources: firft, from’ ftated monthly allowances from the 
fovereign out of his private purfe, from ‘the flates, and from the 
treafury ; fecondly and principally, from the voluntary fub:cription 
of the inhabitants; thirdly, from legacies Icft to the inftitution} 
and, fourthly, from {mall revenues arifing from tolls, fines, 8. >. In 
the appendix, is a. particular account of the receipts arid expendi- 
tures of the inftitution during five. years: of the former the fum 
total is.320,.298 florins: of the latter 307,596 *. 

The fecond eflay treats of the fundamental principles, on which- 
general eftablifhments for the relief of the pocr may be foime:! in 
all countries. The count obviates one of the greateft objections to 
the introduétion of any meafure, founded on the wo/untary contri- 
butions of the public, that is the heavy expenfe which would attend 
the undertaking. Thisdifficulty the;count, who is himfelf an enemy 
to all compulifory methods of providing for the poor. removes by 
obierying, that a well-regulated plan, fo far from being expenfive, 
would ultimately be economical as well to individuals as. to the 
public at large. 

To this obfervation we entirely agree, and feel afiured, that one 
half of the money, which in. this kingdom is annually devated to 
the poor in the forin of rates, and which is given to the charities 
which abound of various kinds, would be fully fufficient, by 
curtailing the profufe and umneceflary fums fquandered on 
overfeers, colicétors, clerks, and officers of diferent denominations, 
and by a proper economical arrangement of expenditure in other 
departments, to provide for all the poor in the kingdom much more 
plentifully, much more comfortably, and much more ufefully, than 
they are provided for at prefent. At this time, fays count Rum- 
ford, upwards of 1,800 perfons, in the city of Munich and it’s 
fuburbs, are fupported almoft entirely by voluntary {ubfcriptions, 
and ‘ | have been affured,’ he continues, ‘ by numbers of the.mott 
opulent and refpe@table citizens, that the {ums annually extorted 
from them formerly by beggars alone, exclufive of private charities, 
amounted to more than three times the fums now given by them.to 
fupport the new inftitution.’ p. 121. 

The count proceeds to treat of the various qualifications meceflary 
for fuch as are placed at the head of an eftablithment for the poor ; 
deprecates the cruelty and impolicy of putting them into the hands 
of perfons, whom they cannot love ae paste recommends the 
kindeft treatment and the moft affe@tionate language: €6 be invaria- 





* The pound fterling is equal to 11 florins. 
VOL. XXV4u, Cc bly 
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bly ufed; and urges every thing to be done which can pofibly alle- 
viate their fafferings and foothe their anguifh. As to coercive 
meafures, they are on no account whatever to be ufed; force will 
not do: the children in the houfe of induftry at Munich, fays he, 
who were wy on the elevated feats round the halls where the 


others worked, faw the amufing fcene, and cried moft bitterly if they 
were refufed permiffion to defcend from their feats and mix with the 
crowd; but they would probably have cried ftill more, if they had 
been taken abruptly from their play and forced to work ; and ‘men 
are but children of a larger growth !’ 

It is impoilible for us to detail the divifions, which he fuggefts, of 
towns or cities into various diftraéts ; the ee jurifdidtion of ‘one 
fupreme committee, and the particular fuperintendance of the pa- 
rochial. We can only further obferve on this soa that the author 
ftates the neceffity of introducing « fpirit of induftry among the 
poor of the eftablifhment, and the meatures to be adopted for that 
purpofe.. Thefe are, a proper diftribution of rewards and punith- 
ments: but this is a tatk of the moft difficult and delicate ‘nature. 
He alfo fubmits to the public, under the fignature a. 8., propofals, as 
models, to fuch as are defirous to promote an eltablifhment for feed- 
ing and employing the poor. They are indeed moft excellent! 
gladly would we tranicribe them, but they are too long for infertion. 

‘his fecond effay is concluded with a chapter, pointing out the 
means by which individuals in affluent circumftances may moft ufe- 
fully and effectually relieve the poor im their neighbourhood. The 
little eftablifhments here recommended” are of courfé fomewhat 
fimilar in their features to the large ones, which he withes to have 
erected in the kingdom ; he alfo ftates the beft method of furnifhing 
the paupers with employment, ard of difpofing to advantage the 
prodace of their labour. 

We now come to the third effay, like al} the others important in 
a very high degree, which treats on food. In the introduction count 
Rumford very jufily obferves, that no fubject of inveftigation can 
pofibly be more interefting and ufeful than the fcience of nutrition. 
With refpect to the impormat part which water aéts in contributing 
to the nourifhment, as wellof animals as plants, we believe his re- 
marks do not contain much novelty; the analogy has been traced 
before; or has the importance of the art of cookery been over- 
looked, though probably it may never have been examined with fuch 
accuracy as on the prefent occafion. Perhaps few endeavours are 
more befet with difhculties, than thofe for the introduction, among 
the lower clafies of people, of articles for food which have not 
hitherto been afed for that purpofe. We all know the very trong 
averfion, which obtained in Great Britain and Ireland, againft the 
confumption of potatoes fome few years ago: the averfion, however, 
has been conquered, and thefe moft valuable roots are ‘now univer+ 
fally acknowledged to be at once highly palatable and nutritious. 
In time this may probably be the cafe with a variety of articles, on 
which the prejudices of the poor have ftamped difguft and contempt. 
During the fearcity, or to {peak more accurately, dureg the high 
price of corn which obtained in England lait year, many of us had 
recourte-to barley as a tubfitute for wheat in our bread, who would 

have 
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have theught it, twelve months before, a Pens of food unfit for 
man. Count Rumford gives the highelt poflible character of barley. 
he confiders it as the rice of Great Britain, and fays (page 199) that 
among all the variety of corn and pulfe of the growth of Europe, 
he never could find any which produced half the nourifhment at the 
fame expenfe; it depends, however, much on the manner of cook- 
ing. In this eflay are a variety of receipts for broths, and -foups, 
and puddings, with very accurate-calculations refpecting the expenfes 
of each. Our author enters at length into the nature of indian 
corn, ftrongly recommends it as being one of the moft nourifhing, 
wholefome, and ufeful articles, which canbe procured for feeding 
the poor; mentions different. ways of preparing it, and calculates 
the expenfe for the meal of an individual from the following ex- 
periment tried on his own perion :—P. 259. | 
« But before it can be determined what the expence will be of 
feeding the poor with this kind of food, it will be neceflary to afcer- 
tain how much of it will be required to give a comfortable meal to 
one perfon; and how much the expence will be of providing the 
fauce for that quantity of pudding. —To determine thefe two points 
with fome degree of precifion, I made the following experiment.— 
Having taken my breakfaft, confifting of two difhes of coffee, with 
cream, and a dry toaft, at my ufual hour of breakfafting, (nine 
o’clock in the morning,) and having faited from that time till .five 
o’clotk in the aftternoon, I then dined upon my haf: -pudding, 
with the american fauce already defcribed, and found, after 1 y 
appetite for food was perfectly fatisfied, and I felt thay I had ma 
a comfortable dinner, that I had eaten juft 1Ib,. 1,02. of the pud- 
ding ; and the ingredients, of which the faace which. was eaten 
with it was compoled, were half an ounce of butter; three quarters 
of an ounce of molaffes; and 21 grains or 7, of a pint of vinegar. 
‘ The colt of this dinner may be feen by the following compu- 
tation : 


‘ For the Pudding. 


Farthings. 
lb. 13 oz. of hafty-pudding, at 
2+ farthings a pound : a 
Fer the Sauce. | 
Halfan ounce of butter, at 10d. i 
per pound 
Three quarters of an ounce of ' 
mee es, at e per pound 
+2 of a pint of vinegar, at zs. 
8d. the gallon t ore 
S memmnemnenl 


Total for the fance, 24°, farthings. 


Sum total of expences for this [ee ! 
dinner, for the pudding and $ . aged farthings. 
its fauce 
Or Something lefs than one penny farthing. 
Cz * I believe 
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© I believe it would not be eafy to provide a dinner in London, 
at this time, when provifions of all kinds are fo dear, equally grate- 
ful to the palate and fatisfying to the cravings of hunger, at a 
{maller expence—And that this meal was fufficient for all the pur- 
pofes of nourifhment appears from hence, that though I took my 
ufual exercife, and did not fup after it, I neither felt any parcicwlar 
faintnefs, nor any unufual degree of appetite for my breakfaft next 
morning. ; ‘ 

« | have been the more particular in my account of this experi- 
ment, to fhew in what manner experiments of this kind ought, in 
my opinion, to be conducted ;—and alfo to induce others to engage 
in thefe moft ufeful poy wage . 

As the management of heat is a fubje& of particular difcuffion in 
the fourth efflay, we have forborn to take any notice of the expenfe 
of fuel in cooking the various mefles which count Rumford has in- 
troduced: perhaps in nothing have his economical arrangements 
been attended with more fuccefs, than in the faving of fuel. In the 
public kitchen of the houfe of induftry at Munich, the expenfe for 
this article is lefs than one per cent of the coft of the food. In thie 
appendix, No. 1v, is the following very curious certificate on this 
fubject:—Pr. 432. 

‘No. IV. Certificate relative to the Expexce of Fuet in the 
Public Kitchen of the Military Workhoufe at Municn. 

* WE whofe names are underwritten certify, that we have been 
prefent frequently when experiments have been made to determine 
the expence of fuel in cooking for the poor in the public kitchen of 
‘the military workhovfe at Munich; and that when the ordinary 
dinner has been prepared for one shoufand perfons, the expence for 
fuel has not amounted to quite twelve creutzers (lefs than 432. 


fterling). "tod ‘ 
Baron pe Tursovr, HEERDAN, 
Colonel, Councillor of War.” 
Municnu, 


ift September 1795. 


The count has promifed a particular eflay on kitchen fire places ; 
and we expect it with confiderable impatience, as the eflay which we 
are now about to confider does not ftate the mode‘in which this 
wonderful economy of Aitchen fuelpis effected; a knowledge of 
which is p> Seed to complete the eflay we have juft been 
examining on) . ’ 

The fourth effay, then, is on chimney fire-places, with propofals 


for improving them to fave fuel; to render dwelling houfes more 


comfortable and falubrious ; and effe€tually to prevent chimnies from 
fmoking. "a 


+ 


Domeitic comfort depends fo much’ on’2 clean and cheerful 


hearth, that it feems extraordinary we fhould have been fo little fuc- 
— in combating that teazing and obnoxious enemy to it, 2 
mokin 


chimney. But fuch is the fat; the random remedies 
which have been recommended to us have fometimes anfwered the 
urpofe; fometimes, alas, they have made ‘confufion worfe con- 
founded.” We have not aéted upon fyftem ; we have negleéted to 
inveftigate the principles on which depend the afcen; of {moke, or 
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rather we. have neglected to apply them, ‘ The whole niyhery, 
fays, count Rumford, ‘ of curing fmoaking chimnies, is compriied 

in this fimple direction, find out and.remove thofe local hindrances 

which forcibly prevent the fmoak from following its natural ten- 

dency to go up the chimney,.or, to {peak more accurately, which. 
prevents it’s being forced up. the chimney by the preffure of the 

heavier air of the room.’ The caufes, indeed, by which this afgent | 
may be interrupted are numerous; but that which he has found: 
almoft univerfally to operate, is the bad conftruction of the chimney, 

in the neighbourhcod of the firre-place. That the mode which our author 

furgefts for remedying this bad conftrugtion is founded on philofo- 

phical principles, will fearcely he doubted by fuch as are informed, 

that among upwards of five hundred chimnies, many of them deem- 

ed incurable, which, at the time this eflay was written, he had un- 

dertaken the management of, he was never under the neceffity, ex- 

cept in one fingle inftance, to deviate from thofe principles, or to 

make the flighteft alteration but fuch as they directly led to; it is 

fair, therefore, to prefume that, in that inftance, their regular opera- 

tion was counteracted by fome local and very ftubborn obitruction. 
This alteration is the moft fimple imaginable ; merely to reduce to 

a proper form and juft dimenfions what is called the throat of the 
chimney, namely, that part of it which lies immediately above, and 

contiguous to, the fire-place. The enormous fize, moreover, of the 
throats of chimnies in general, initead of merely giving a paflage 
to the fmoak, ‘ devours,’ to ufe the count’s ftrong term, all the 
warm air of the room; this circumftance not only occafions-a pro- 

fufe and unneceflary lofs of heat, but the warm air which thus 
leaves the room is replaced by cold air from without, confequently, 
the reduction of the throat, which, under proper principles, pre- 
vents the chimney from fmoking, alfo faves confiderable fuel: fo 
large a fire being now unnecefiary to warm the room, fince the heat 
is rrevented from efcaping with fuch rapidity as to require it. Be- 
fide the reduéion of the throat of the chimney, it is alfo neceflary 
to n.y attention to the fituation of it, fo that the afcent of the 
fmoke may be facilitated as much as poffible ; this fituation of the 
throat, as the natural tendency of fmoke is to rife, muft evidently 
be perpendicularly over the fire, it muft alfo be tolerably near to the 
fire, as the {moke is made lighter than the air of the furrounding 
atmofphere, and rifes, in confequence of it’s rarefaction by the heat, 
from the fire, and as this degree of rarefaction is proportionate to 
the intenfity of that heat. 

Previous to his difelofure of the particular conftruion of that 
fire-place and chimney, which are calculated to warm a room with 
the leait poilible confumption of fuel, count Rumford enters into an 
ingenious but very intelligible ditcuilion on the aanner in which fire 
communicates heat.to other bodies. [he heat, which is generated 
in the combuttion of fuel, exifts under two diitin@ and very, different 
forms; the one is combined with the fmoke, vapour, &c., and rifes 
with them into the atmofphere; the other, which appears to be un- 
combined, is emitted in every pofible dire€tion under the form of 
rays. ‘That portion which is combined, he thinks it probable, can 
on!y be communicated to other bodies by an actual contact with the 
a 3 body, 
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body, with which it is combined ; that portion which is {ent off from. 

boning fuel in the form of rays, and which has been denominated 

radiant beat, communiéates heat, when and where thofe rays are ab- 

forbed. The heat, then, which is combined with fmoke, it is to be 

hoped will be entirely loft, fince it could not come into aétual con- 

tact with any nr of the room without confiderable annoyatice ; the 
t 


radiant heat, therefore, is the only part of that which is generated 
ia combuttion, which in an open fire-place can be employed for the 
purpofe of mA Sey | a room: and the proportion of this latter 1s 

obably not more than a third, or perhaps a fourth to the former. 

‘he important objeéts for confideration are, therefore, how the 
greateft quantity of radiant heat can be generated, and when gene- 
rated, how the greateft- quantity can be brought into the room. As 
to the. firft, keep a clear bright fire: when a frre 1s fmothered with 
a heavy cargo of coals, moft of the heat produced will be employed 
in giving elafticity t8 the thick column of {moke which rifes, and 
the fuel is wafted, fince much of the inflammable matter is driven 
up the chimney before the combuftion is completed. 


As to the fecond important object for confideration, namely, how, 


the greateft quantity of radiant heat can be thrown into the room, 
this brings us to the conftruction of count Rumford’s fire places. On 
this practical part of the fubjeé& we thall be more brief than we have 
been on the theory which led to it, as thefe fire-places are already 
fo generally adopted, and the knowledge of their conftruction 
diffufing itfelf fo rapidly through the kingdom, that. it feems un- 
neceflary to enlarge on it. The more rays we can throw into the 
room diredly, the warmer it will be; this will be effected by bring- 
ing the fire as far forward as poffible ; by leaving the opening of the 
fire-place as wide and as high as we can without inconvenience ; and 
by employing fuch materials in the conftruétion, as abforb the leaft 
hear: thefe materials are fire-ftone and» common bricks and mortar. 
Iron, as indeed metals of all kinds, grow very hot by expofure to 
the says of burning fuel, that is, they abforb the heat which onght 
to be brought into the room, and are therefore ineligible. But 
many of the rays cannot come dircé/y into the room: it is advife- 
able, therefore, to introduce them by means of refleGion, and fuch 
bodies as refleét heat, of courfe do not abforb it. According to the 
general conftruction of fire-p!aces, the two fides, or covsngs as they 
are called, are at right angles with the back, and confequently are 
parallel to each other: but the angle of reflection is equal to the 
angle of incidence: many of the rays, therefore, which ftrike 
againft the one coving are reflected on the other, and but few are 
brought into the room. On examination, our author has found, 
that an angle formed by the back with the covings of about 13 

degrees (initead of go which is a right angle) is beft calculated for 
the purpofe, as the coving will then prefent an oblique front to the 
opening of the chimney, by which means the reflected rays will be 
thrown into the room. ‘There feems to be a little inconfequential 
reatoning here, on the part of count kumford : page 326, he fays, 
‘ inthe fte-places 1 recommend, the back ts only about one-third of 
the width of the opening of the fire-place in front, and co equently 
the two cevings of the fire-place, inftead of being seepeiticties to 
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the back, are inclined to it at an angle of about 135 degrees.’ 
This is fomewhat inaccurate furely : the angle between the back and 
the coving does not.depend on the: proportion which the. former 
bears.in width to the front; the conftruction of a fire-place, fo that, 
the angle between the back and the coving hall be 13 spirers, end 
fo that the back thall be equal in. width. to email of the front, 
muft depend on the depth of the fire-place, that is, on the perpene, 
dicular diftance between the back and the front. . Bat this inac- 
curacy of expreffion is trifling, and not likely to miflead.any one. - 

The fecond chapter of this effay.is devoted to prattical direétions, 
for the ufe of workmen: for thefe direGtions we muft refer our 
readers to the work itfelf; fuffice it to fay, that although our author 
contraéts the throat of the chimney to four inches in width, which, 
as it’s Jength is equal to the width of the back, is ufually {ufficient: 
for the pailage of the fmoke; he has contrived, by means of a loofe 
pavement, to afford fufficient room for the {weeper. 

In the third chapter are fome eafy and vesy beautifyl experi- 
ments, illultrating the caufe of the afcent of {moke: as utility is 
the prime objeé of this. work, as a jut idea of the principle on 
which {moke afcends is neceflary to thofe who engage in the ime 


provement of fire-places, and as many of fuch perfons are un- 


accuftomed to abitrufe and philofophical difquifitions, he has rather 
chofen to communicate information on the fubje& by means of. 
familiar comparifons, than fill his pages with diagrams, which would, 
probably be unintelligible to fuch as are principally interefted to 
underftand them. Flattering ourfelves. that many readers will at 
once derive informatjon and amufement from them, we make no 
apology for the following extract, illuftrative of the fubje&:— 
P. 303. 

AF Gmall leaden bullets, or large goofe fhat, be mixed with peas, 
and the whole well fhaken in a bufhel, the fhot will feparate from 
the peas, and will take its place at the bottom of the bufhel;, 
forcing by its greater weight the ‘peas which are lighter, to move 
upwards, contrary to their natural tendency, and take their places 
above. 

« If water and linfeed oil, which is lighter than water, be mixed. 
in a yeflel by thaking them together, upon fuffering this mixture to 
remain quiet, the water will defcend and occupy the bottom of the 
veffel, and the oil, being forced out of its place by the greater 
preflure downwards of the heavier liquid, will be o liged to rife 
and {wim on the furface of the water. 

‘ Ifa bottle containing linfeed oi] be plunged in water with its 
mouth upwards, and open, the oil will afcend out of the bottle, and 
pafling upwards through the mafs of water, in a continued ftream, 
will ipread itfelf over its furface, 

‘ In like manner when, two fluids of any kind, of different den- 
fities, come into contact, or are mixed with each other, that 
— is the lighteit will be forced upwards by that which is the 

eaviett, ; 

‘. And as heat rarefies all bodies, fluids as well. as folids, ais as, 
well as water, or mercury,—it follows that two portions of the fame 
fluid, at different temperatures, being brought into conta — 
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each other, that.portion which is the hotteft being more rarefied, 
or Specifically Hgdzer than that whieh is colder, muft be, forced 
upwards by this laft.—And this is what always = in fact. 

“* When ‘hot water and cold water are mixed, the hotteft part of 
fhe mixtiire will be found to be at the furface above ;—and when 
old aris admitted into a warmed room, it will always be found" 
& take it@ place ‘at the bottom of the room, the warmer alr 


being it’ part expelled, and in part forced upwards to the top ‘of’ 


the room. : i 
- Both air and water being tranfparent and colourlefs fluids, their 


internal motions ‘are not eatily difcovered by the fight; and when’ 


thefe motions are very flow, they make no impreffion whatever on 
any of our fenfes, confequently they cannot be detefed by us 
Without the aid of fome mechanical contrivance :—But where we 


have reafon to think that thofe motions exift, means fhould be: 


forght, and may often be found, for rendering them perceptible. 

© Tf*a bottle containing hot water tinged with log-wood, or 
any other colouring drug, be immerfed with its mouth open, and 
upwards, 'éntoadeep glafs jar filled with cold water, the afcent of 
the hot water from the bottle through the mafs of cold water will 
be perfety vifible through the glais—Now nothing can be more 
evident than that both of thefe fluids are forced, or pufbed, and not 
dracvr upwards.—Smoke is frequently faid to be drawn up the 
chimney ;—and that a chimney draws well, or ill ;—but thefe are 
carcle’s expreffions, and lead to very erroneous ideas refpecting the 
caufe of the afcent of {moke ; and confequently tend to prevent the 


progrefs of improvements in the management of fires.—The expe-. 


riment jaf mentioned with the coloured water is very firiking and 
beautiful, and it is well calculated to give a jutt idca of the cavfe of 
the afcent of fmoke. The cold water in the jar, which, in confe- 
quence of its faperior weight or denfity, forces the heated and rare- 
hed water in the bottle to give place to it, and to move upwards 
out Of its way, may. reprefent the cold air of the atmofphere, while 
the rifing column of coloured wate, will reprefent the column of fmoke 
which atcends from a fire. 

* If imoke required a chimney to draw it upwards, how happens it 
that {moke rifes from a fire which is made in the open air, where 
there is no chimney ? 

‘ Ifa tube, open at both ends, and of fuch a length that its 
ipper end be below the furface of the cold water in the jar, be held 
vertically over the mouth of the bottle which contains the hot co- 
loared water, the hot water will rife up through it, juft as {moke rifes 
in a chimney. 

‘If the tube be previoufly heated before it js plunged into the 
cold water, the afcent of the hot coloured water will be facilitated 
and accelerated, in like manner as fmoke is known to rife with 
freater facility in a chimney which is hot, than in one in which no 
nee has been made for a long time.—But in neither of thefe cafes can 
it, with any propriety, be faid, that the hot water is ¢raqwz up the 
tube.—-The hotter the water in the bottle is, and the colder that in 
the jar, the greater will be the velocity with which the hot’ water 
will be forced up through the tube ; and the fame holds of the afcent 
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of hot fmoke in a chimney.—When the fire is intenfe, and the 
weather very cold, the afcent of the fmoke is very rapid ; and under _ 
fuch circumftances chimnies feldom fmoke. 

¢ As the cold water of the jar immediately furrounding the bottle 
whichcontains the hot water, will be heated by the bottle while 
the other parts of the water in the jar will remain cold, this water fo 
heated, becoming f{pecifically lighter than that which furrounds it, 
will be forced upwards ; and if w finds it’s way into the tube will rife 
up through it with the coloured hot water.—The warmed air of 2. 
room heated by an open chimney fire-place has always a tendency 
to rife, (if I may ufe that inaccurate expreffion,) and finding its 
way into the chimney frequently goes off with the fmoke,’ id 

“In the conclufion of this valuable efflay, the count informs ” 
ws, that he intends to propofe fome improvements in the con- 
{tru&tion of kitchen fire-places ; and that he is preparing for pub- 
lication, an eflay on cottage fire-places, in which he hopes to 


* fhow, that three quarters at leaft of the fuel which is now confumed 


by cottagers ‘in cooking their victuals, and in warming their 
dwellings, may be faved with great eafe and without any expenfive - 
apparatus.” The following fhort obfervation on the unneceffary 
confumption of fuel in the metropolis is too ftriking to be omitted : | 
=P: 373+ 

. The enormous wafte of fuel in London may be eftimated by 
the»vaft dark cloud which continually hangs over this great metro- 
polis, and frequently overfhadows the whole country, far and wide ; 
for this denfe cloud is certainly compofed almoft entirely of uncon- 
famed coal, wich having ftolen wings from the innumerable fires of ' 
this great city has efcaped by the chimnies, and continues to fail 
about in the air, till having lof the heat which gave it volatility, it 
falls in a dry fhower of extremely fine black duft to the ground, ob- 
fcuring the atmofphere in its defcent, and frequently changing the 
brighteit day into more than egyptian darknefs. 

« I never view from a diftance, as I came into town, this black 
cloud which hangs over London without withing to be able to ¢om- 
pute the immenfe number of chaldrons of coals of which it is com- 
pofed ; for could this be afcertained, I am perfuaded fo ftriking 
a fact would awaken the curiofity, and excite the aftonifhment of all 
ranks of the inhabitants; and perhaps turn their minds to an object 
of economy to which they have hitherto paid little attention.’ 

The fifth eflay contains a fhort account of feveral public inftitu- 
tions lately formed in Bavaria: of the military academy at Munich; 
of the means ufed to improve the breed of horfes and horned cattle 
in Bavaria and the Palatinate; of a fcheme for employing: the 
foldiery in repairing the highways, and public roads; and of the 
meafures adopted for putting an end to ufury at Munich. 

In reviewing this moft valuable work, we have felt no incon- 
fiderable difficulty in our attempt to make any tolerable analyfis: it 
contains fo few iuperfluous words, and fo much important matter is 
comprefied in a imall compafs, that we do not pretend to-have 
afforded our readers an adequate view of it’s extent and excellence; 
our object has been to give fach an idea of it’s importance, that ° 
they may be induced to perufe it with attention in their own ftudies 4 
and: 
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and we do not helitate to affure them, that their expeftations, how, 
ever highly they may be raifed, will not be difappointed. Of fo 
valuable a chara¢ter as count Rumford, we may furely be allowed to 
exclaim : 


“« Ttum agit penna metuente folvi J 
Fama fuperftes.’’ L. M.S, 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Art.iv. The Hiflory of Rome, by Titus Livius. Tranflated frum 
the Original, with Notes and IIlufirations, by George Baker » A.M. 
In Six Volumes, 8vo. About 3300 pages. Price 11. 16s. in bds. 
Cadell and Davies 1797. | 
Te office of atranflator has been too much depreciated. It’s 

wtility alone ought to preferve it from contempt; for who does not 

perceive it to be exceedingly defirous, that the valuable ftores of 
ancient literature fhould, as much as poflible, be rendered acceffible 
to readers, who have not enjoyed the benefit of a claffical education? 

But, befide this, the difficulty of the tafk—the learning, judgment, 

and tafte, which are requifite to execute it with fuecefs—-may juftly 

rank the correct and elegant tranflator of greek and roman writers 
among the refpectable claimants of literary famte. Nor is it any 
reafonable difcouragement to attempts of this kind, that moft of 
thefe writings have been already tranilated : for, not to mention the 
difficulty of procuring many old publications, the alteration which 
1s perpetually, though almojt infenfibly, taking place, in the lan- 
guage of every country, and it’s fafhionable mode of writing, may 
atiord a good reafon for fubfituting, after a certain interval, new 
tranflations in the room of the old. The verfion of Livy, which 
was furnithed to the englith public, fome two hundred years ago, 
by the induftrious Holland, was, doubtlefs, very acceptable in it’s 
day: and the tranflations publifhed in London, in 1744, and in 
Fdinburgh in 1761, had each it’s refpective valueand ufe ; and are 
fill gathered up by the englifh reader of hiftory, or the claffical 
tyro, to aflift his ftudies. Yet, without difparaging former tranfla- 
tors, Mr. Baker may deferve the thanks of his countrymen, for 
having gone through the laborious tatk of tranflating fo large, and, 
in fome reipects, fo difficult a work as Livy’s Roman Hiftory. We 
have pleafure in adding, that this tranflator has the merit, not only 
of laudable intention and diligent perfeverance, but of fuccefsful 
execution. Wath a competent pak we ses of the language, |. ap- 
pears to have poflefied a juft perception of the fpirit of his author. 

Without departing too widely from the literal meaning of the ori- 

ginal, he has exprefied the ideas of his author with a judicious 

accommodation to the englifh idiom, and in an harmonious flow 
of englith language, which gives his work the air of an original. 

The peculiar ftrength and dignity of Livy’s ftyle is, -in general, 

happy govlerved while, at the fame time, his owe Paper i! 


exp We jee reafon, from the comparifon w 


made of various parts of this tranflation with the original, and with 
the laff tranflation, to pronounce ita valuable performance, which 
will 
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will do credit to the author, and be highly acceptable to the public. 
A fhort paflage may fuflice to give the englifh reader a fpecimen of 
the ftyle in which this tranflation is written, and to enable the clai- 
fical reader, by comparing it with the original, to judge of it’s 
merit. We fhall felecta paflage, which relates an entire ftory within 
a {mall compafs ;—the well-known incident of the unjuit determi- 
sation of the roman people, when they were chofen arbitrators be- 
tween the people of Ardea and Aricia concerning fome difputed 
lands. Vol. 1, p. 336. 

‘ This honourable victory obtained over their enemies, the 
people difgraced at home, by a fcandalous decifion of a difpute 
concerning the boundaries of their allies. The people of Aricia, 


‘and thofe of Ardea, had often difputed in arms the right of pro- 


perty to acertain diftri& of land, and, wearied by many loffes on 
both fides, referred the affair to the arbitration of the roman people. 
Both parties attended to fupport their claims, and an aflembly of 
the people was held, by the magiftrates, at their requeft; here the 
matter was debated, with great vehemence; and, after the witneffes 
had been produced, when the tribes ought to have been called, and 
the pedple proceed to give their fuffrages, there arofe one Publius 
Scaptius, a plebeian, a very old man, who faid, ‘* Confuls, if 1 may 
be permitted to fpeak on a matter which concerns the intereft of the 
commonwealth, | will not fuffer the people to proceed in a miitake, 
with refpe& to this caufe.” ‘The confuls faying, that he was not 
worthy of attention, and fhould not be heard, he exclaimed, that 
the caufe of the public was betrayed; and on their ordering him 
to be removed, called on the tribunes for proteCtion. The tribunes, 
as in almoft every cafe, they are rather ruled by, than’rule the mul- 
titude, to gratify the populace, who withed to hear him, gave li- 
berty to Scaptius to fay what he pleafed. He then began with’ in- 
forming them, that ‘ he was now in his eighty-third year, and 
that he had ferved asa foldier in the very diftri& in difpute, and was 
not young at that time, that being his twentieth campaign, when 
the operations againft Corioli were carried on. He could, there- 
fore, {peak with knowledge of an affair, which, though after fuch 
a length of time it was generally forgotten, was deeply. fixed in his 
memory. The lands an difpute, he faid, had belonged to the ter- 
ritory of Corioli, and when Corioli was taken, becamey by the: 
right of war, the public property of the roman people. He won- 
dered by what precedent the ardeans and aricians could juftify their 
expectations, of farreptitioufly wreiting from the roman flate, by 
making it an arbiter inftead of proprietor, its right to a traét, to 
which, while the ftate of Corioli fubfifted, they had never advanced 
auy kind of claim. For his part, he had buta fhort time to live ; 
yet, he could not prevail on himfelf, old as he was, to decline af-' 
{crting by his voice, the only means then in his power, a title to 
thofe lands, which, by his vigorous exertions asa foldier, he had con - 
tributed to. acquire ; and he warmly recommended ‘it to the people, 
net to be led by improper notions of delicacy, to pafs a fentence’ 
fubvextive of their own tights.” | , eras 
‘ The confuls, when they perceived that Scaptius was heard,’ 
not only with filence, but with approbation, appealed to gods 
se and 
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and men apainft the infamy of the proceeding ; and, fending for the. 
principal fenators, went round with them to the tribes, befeeching 
them “ not to be guilty of acrime of the worft kind, which would 
afford a precedent fill more pernicious, by converting to their own 
wfe a matter in difpute, whereon they were to decide as judges. 
Efpecially when, as the cafe ftood, although it were allowable for a 
jadge to fhew regard to his own emolument, yet the utmoft advan- 
tace that could accrue from the feizure of the lands, would by no 
means counterbalance the lofs which thev mvf foftain in the altena- 
tion of the affections of the allics, by fuch an a& of injuftice : for 
the lofs of reputation and the efteem of mankind are of importance 
beyond what can be eflimated. Must the deputies carry home this 
account? Muft this be made known tothe world? Matt the allies, 
muft the enemy hear this? What erief would it give to the former, 
what joy to the latter! Did they imagine, that the neighbourin 
fiates weuld impute this proceeding to Scaptins, an old babbler in 
the aflemblies? ‘This indeed would ferve, inftead of a ftatue, to 
dignify the Scaptian name ; but the roman people would incur the 
imputation of corrupt chicanery and fraudulent ufurpation of 
the claims of others. For what judge, in a caufe betwéen pri- 
vate perfons, ever ated in this manner, adjudging to himfelf the 
property in diipute? Surely, even Scaptivs himfelf, dead as he was 
to all fenfe of flame, would not aé in fuch a manner.’ Thus the 
coniuls, thus the fenators exclaimed ; but covetoufnefs, and Scaptius, 
the inflicator of that covetoufnefs, had greater influence. ‘The 
tribes being called, gave their judgment: the the land in yaeftion 
was the property of the roman penvie. It *s not denied, that it 
might, with juftice, have been fo determined, had the ~watter been 
tried before other judges: but, as the affair was circumftanced. the 
intamy of the fentence was in no degree leffened by the eguity of 
their title; nor did it appear to the aricians and ardeans themfelves 
in more fcandalous and provoking colours than it did to the roman 
ienate.” 

Some claufes of this paffage, while they are more harmonious, are 
alfo more accurate than in the laft verfions—for exar ple, the claufe 
jamgue editis tofibus, quum tribus vocari, et populum inire fuffragium 
oporteret, which the former tranflator renders, ‘ when the witnefies 
were heard, and the tribes were juft upon the point of voting,’ 
Mr. B. tianflates, ‘ after the witneffes had been produced, when the 
tribes ought to have been called, and the people proceed to give 
their futtrages.’—We remark too, that while the former tranflator 
makes Scaptius addrefs the people in the firft perfon, Livy and the 
prefent tranflator relate the fpeech in the ehird perfon. 

In a judicious preface, Mr. B. reports all that is known concern- 
ing Livy; gives an account of his work, and vindicates his charac- 
ter as an hiftorian. The notes and illuftrations are few: but the 
tranflator candidly apologizes for omitting feveral differtations, 
which he had drawn up, on roman cuftoms, &c., by obferving, that 
they have been rendered unneceflary by Dr. Adams’s Roman An=’ 
tiguities; a work, which he pronounces fo excellent in it’s kind, 


that in{tructors of youth will do them injutftice, if ‘they omit to re~’ 
commend it to their ufe. fas 
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TRAVELS. POETRY. 


Art. v. Travels in Hungary, with a feort Account of Vienna iz 
the Year 1793. By Robert Townfon, b. L. vw. F.R. Ss. ‘Edinbus rgh, 
&e. &¢.. Hjuftrated with 2 Map and 16 other Copper-plates. 
4to. $24 pages. Price 1]. 11s. Gd. in boards. Robinfons. pe 
We read with confiderable pleafure accounts of countries, x hick 

have already bectymn re familiar to us by the repeated journals and 
defcriptions, that have been written of them, and offered for pab- 
lic perufal. Our expeétation fearcely ever flags: different people, 
according to the difference of their purfuits, their taftes, their ta- 
lents, and even of their tempers, view things in a peculiar light: 
their obfervation is attracted by different objeéts, and that, which is 
pafied by with indifference by the traveller of one defcription, may 
be confidered as of very fanerion r importance by the traveller af ome 
other. This circamitance ic hi: hiy encouraging: the mow ¢ 

quented road has yet fome no velty remaining ; fome new ak A 

ever fpringing up to beguile the way, to excite, and to reward 
cuniofity. but if thofe. countries Interefi “us, which have already 

Sitini ted to the refearch-and various def lcription of travellers, our 


attention is certainly not lefs powerfully attracted by accounts of 


thofe, with which we are comparatively usacquiunted. Of this iort 
< Hungary, and Dr. ‘Tow nfon, who has now M oRered to the public 


pul 
his corrected notes of a five months tour, is by no means an quahked 


to communicate very extenfive and curious information, onthe man- 
ners of the people, and the produttions of the foil. The dotter 
appears to be a good naturalift, and certainly no fcientific chara€éier 
can be more likely to prof by travelling, or to make fach obfer- 
vations as are interefting and important. In the work before us. 
much mineralogical, botanical, and entomological knowledge is 
difplayed. In the preface, Dr. T. claims indulgence fer feme few in 
accuracies of language, which ma ay have efcaped him; an abfeace 
of eight years from Britain is the plea, and it wil] moft undoubtedly 
be admitted as perfectly fatisfadtory. The prefent tour was not 
drawn up in Hungary; notes were taken on the fpot, but they were 
referved to a fature period, for correG-on and ela: rgement : the 
Dr., however, is fenfible that a far more interefting work might 
have appeared, had he devoted his time to the completion of it, 
during his continuance in the country he deicribes: informauva 
might eafily have been cbtained, where his hints are too meagre or 
obfcure, and the turbulence of fucceedin x times has been very unfa- 
vourable toa free and eafy correfpondence. 

Our author begins his work with the various learned inftitutions, 
cabinets, libraries, , and literary focieties, which enrich Vienna. it 
is fomewhat remarkable, that in fo large a city there fhould be no 
academy of {ciences; yet fuch is the cafe, notwithftanding the col- 
leétions, both pris id and public, of minerals and natural cariehties 
are extremely rich, and the libras ries, extenfive and valuable, ~The 
imperial library, containing 5 or 6000 v: jlumes, printed in the 1st h 
century, together with a large collection of prints and manulfcripis, 
befide modern books,is open to the public for three or four hours every 
morning, andthe librarians are extremely attentiveand obliging: t we 
if) o 











of the univerfity labour under a difeafetoo ‘ common to univerfity 
librarians, a fort of carus*.’ In Germany the formation of a mineral 
colleétion is often a pecuniary fpeculation, and Dr. T. has publifhed 
the catalogue of coleoptera, and their prices, of a poor man, who has 
formed for fale an entomological collection. Speaking of the public 
amufements in Vienna, our author relates, with becoming abhorrence, 
the detze, or le combat des animaux: ‘ When,’ fays he,’ * as among 
the romans, the ftrongeft and the fierceft animals of Afia and Africa, 
in their native wildnefs, were, on particular occafions, turned loofe 
on the arena, it might for once have formed an interefting {pecta- 
cle, where the fufferings of the combatants might be loft in the no- 
velty of the fight ; but where a few difpirited oxen, under the name 
of wild hungarian bulls, and half-humanized bears, are turned out 
to be lugged by the ears by dogs, I fee nothing but cruelty.” T’he 
following is a fhort defcription of the imperial botanie garden. 

p.17. ‘ From fcenes like thefe, from fcenes of mifery, where 
the fufferings of one part of the creation are made the pattime of the 
other, let us turn to that beautiful and peaceful part of nature, the 
vegetable world. The environs of this city are not lefs rich in the 
produétions of this kingdom, than the city itfelf 1s in thofe of the 
mineral ; and the imperial garden of Schoenbrun I think even fur- 
pafies the imperial colle¢tion I lately defcribed. 

‘ This is only an hour’s walk from Vienna; and in the fevere 
winter of 1793 I often went there to enjoy the beauties of a tropical 
climate. What a pleafing contraft, when, from being battered with 
——s fleet, or covered with fnow in my way thither, whilft the 
vegetable world was dead, and the very earth was hid by fnow from 
my fight, I fepped into thefe hot-houfes, rich with odours, and adorn- 
ed with the rareft palms ! 

‘ Thefe hot-houfes, I believe, are the finch in Europe. One 
range is ninety yards long and thirty feet high within; another 
range is nearly as high, and above a hundred yards long :—part of 


this is a green-houfe: and three more ranges of hot-houfes, each | 


about eighty yards long, but much lower than the former ; and, 
lafily, two or three {mall green-houfes, in one of which the alpine 
plants are kept during winter, as Mr. Boofe, the gardener, thinks 
the Vienna winter too fevere for them. 

‘ The inhabitants of thefe princely buildings are no ways un- 
worthy of them ; the rareft palms and thrubs peculiar to the tropios 
grow here in their native pride. ‘The corypba umbraculifera extends 
its large Jeaves twelve or fourteen feet around; the caryota urems 
afcends to the height of fixteen or eighteen feet; the cocos nucifera 
and elaeis guineenfis grow with great luxuriancy ; and many ‘rare 
fhrubs, natives of the fame favoured climate, though not fo pecu- 
liarly indicative Of their country, are here equally exuberant. The 
itharexyium guadrangulare is twenty feet high; bignonia leucoxylon, 
malpighia glabra, and the cofice tree, fixteen feet; and the ruitxia 
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** Carus eft fomnus altifimus, vix, aut ne vix, excitabilis, fine 
ftertore, cum refpiratione tacita pacatiffima ; femiapertis oculis ple- 
rumque dormiunt omnino immobiles, Sagar. fyit, morborum.’ 
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laciniata, carclinea princeps et infignis, with other lefs rare, twelve 
to fourteen. “The rhapis flabeliformis has a /ripes above ten feet 
high ; the Aernandia fonora and beliPeres apetala, with their large 
leaves, contribute their part to beautify this princely collection.’ 

Adjoining to the garden is a menagerie, which at al] times is open 
to the infpetion of the curious, and on fundays the common people 
are admitted to the {pectacle. 

At Vienna, Dr. T. Icarnt the moft unfavourable account of the 
hungarians; they were defcribed as an uncivilized, and almoit as a 
favage race ; but he vindicates them from the afperfion, and confiders 
it as the effect of national jealoufy and diflike: the faét is, that the 
hungarians do not like their fubjeftion to the aufirian government. 
The crown of Hungary, from being elective, is become hereditary 
in the houfe of Auftria, whofe court is in Vienna; the fovereiga 
feldom visits his dominions, and the inhabitants of Hungary con- 
fider their kingdom, bleffed with a warm fun, a fertile foil, and 
containing near eight millions of inhabitants, as treated like a pal- 
try infignificant province. Dr. T. thus fketches the nationab cha- 
racter of the hungarians. 

Pp. 100. ‘hey ‘ are a brave, generous, and hardy race of men. 
Voltaire, in his Eloge of Montefquieu, fpeaking of this nation, fays, 
«« Une nation fiere et généreuie, Je ficau de fes tyrans ct lappui de 
fes fouverains.”’ 

‘ This {pirit has preferved to them fome of the moft valuable 
rights of a people, and has kept hitherto the power of the monarch 
from rifing into arbitrary {way ;—though this has varied here, as im 
other countries, as a weak and unfortunate, or as an ambitious and 
fuecefsful one has reigned. Notonly when the crown was elective, as 
till 1682, inthe reign of Leopold 1., but even now that it is become 
hereditary, in the houfe of Auftria, in gratitude for that emperor’s 
driving the turks out of Hungary, it is the fundamental law of the 
land, that every new fovereign, on afcending the throne, fhall fo- 
lemnly {wear to the nation to grant them their rights. ‘Thefe rights 
have been thought moft facred, and king Andrew L1., in the chirteenth 
sentury, wert fo far as to promife, in his <#p/oma, or Coronation oath, 
to allow his fubjeéts to take up arms againft him, if he infringed 
them. Several of his fucceffors have figned this diploma, and the 
fame is ftill in ufe, except that this particular article, permitting 
the rebellion of the {abjects, is protefted againft ; but a coronation 
oath, of which fuch an article could be a part, muft certainly be 
very favourable to the liberty of the nation. 

« The two greateit privileges of a people, thofe of legiflation 
and taxation, are flill in their hands; and the fovereign has only a 
veto inthe legiflation. The choice of the palatine, a kind of vice- 
roy, from for candidates prefented by the fovercign, and the re- 
ception of firangers as denizens, are privileges likewile belonging 
to the people. But the king has the ungueftioned right of deciding 
on war and peace; he has a vete in the legiflation ; the gift of the 
great offices inthe church and fate, thofe of the palatine, and keepers 
of the crown, excepted: it is he who creates nobility ; and coining, 
and pardoning criminals, are his prerogatives. 
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«© Thus the executive government of the kingdom is in the hands 
of the fovereign. On his afcent to the throne, in public parade, on 
horfeback, he draws his fword, and ftrikes towards the four points, 
indicating that he takes upon him its defence againft its enemies 
from every quarter. But the raifing of fupplies for carrying on of 
war belongs to the nation, who can only grant them ina diet; and 
before ftanding armies were fo general, when the defence of ‘the 
kingdom depended on the nobility, it was here where they met, to 
confider of the number of troops that were to be brought into the 
field, being convened by the fovereign for that purpofe. 

« But what is the nation?—Who coniftitutes the people '—To 
whom do thefe valuable rights belong?——In this country, as in 
others where fociety is in its childhood, the nation, alas! is only 
the great ariflocratic body of nobles and clergy ; and the productive 
part of the community, the citizens and peafants, have few or no 
rights, and no interference in public affairs; yet muft fubmiflively 
bear ad the burthens of the ftate. 

« As the peafants were, till 1785, under the glebe adjcriptio, or itt 
the flate of villanage, they could never be confidered as forming a 
part of the nation; and the deputies of the free towns being con- 
fidered almoft as intruders, it was, and flill is, the ariftocratic. body 
which checks the power of the crown; and it is this body that, ac- 
cording to the fpirit of the hungarian conftitution, the fovereign 
fhould confult with, upon all important ftate affairs, by calling 
them together in a diet.’ 

From the conftitution of the diet, however, it appears, that what 
in England would be called rhe people have little or no fhare in it! 
the deputies of the two and fifty counties, into which this kingdom 
is divided, are only the deputies of the nobility, and the populys, as 
they are called in the public a¢ts which are in latin, are the privi- 
leged ariftocracy, that is, the nobuity and higher clergy * ; thele 
are exempt from public burdens, which confequentiy fall on 
the burghers and peafants; they enjoy the exclujve poffefiion of ail 
public offices and poits of honour ; are exclufive owners of the foil, 
except what lies within the precincts of the free towns; are privi- 
leged as to their perfons, except in a few cafes, fuch as high treafon, 
murder, &c.; and cannot be arreited till afer trial and conviétion! 
As to the diploma which Andrew II figned, it is not an unique in- 
itance of royal humility, or to fpeak more accurately, of fpirit and 
vigilance on the part of a people—not the mederx populus of Hungary 
indee¢—forming a conititution for themfelves. Without any formal 
acknowledgement by the englifh conftitution of the people’s right 
to take up arms againft their fovereign, even in cafes of notorious 
tyranny, the plains of Runnemede and Nafeby atteit the exercife, 
and the fuccefsful exercife of fuch a power, when called forth by 





— 


* This definition, Dr. T. confirms in a fubfequent part of his 
work, by incidentally mentioning the denomination, by which the 
citizens and peafantry are contradiftinguifhed in the public aéts 


from the populus: the former are moft emphatically ftyled the 
mijera contribuens plebs. 
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emergencies ; the ancient conftitution of Arragon, however, recog- 
at was called, the privilege of union: if after any violation 

of the trans fall redre{s, On app lication to the king, was not im- 
mediitely granted, the ricos-bombres de natura et de mefnada, the 
nobles of the firlt rank; the hidalgos et infanctones, the eque itrian 
order, or thofe of the fecond rank; together with the in magiltrates 
of cities, might, by aut! hority of their own body corporate, require 
redrefs of the king, and, in cafe. of refufal, conftitutio nally wil hdraw 
allegiance, take u Pp arms to meiieieta him, and proceed to the cle¢tion 
of another monarch. ‘This lege | atfociation iffued it’s mandates under 
acommon feal, and 1t’s operat tions were conducted with rs 
and eftablithed formalities: it’s power was fuccefsfully exercifed by 
the arrazonete in the cafe of Alfonfo II], in the year 1287. Peter] V 
ratified the right in the year 1347, but foop after having defeated 
the leaders of the union in battle, it was finally abrogated by him, 
and every record was deftroyed, which had formerly confirmed it *. 
ft appears from other parts of the volume before us, as well as 
from the preceding extract, that a fort of feudal fyftem yet prevails 
in the hungarian dominions. Im the year 1764, however, the em- 
prefs ‘Lherefa publithed an urborium, or contract, fixed by law he 
tween the landlord and the peafant, which at once fhows the very 
degraded fituation in which the peafantry were, previous to that 
period, and the degree of melioration which refulted. The gltbe 
adferiseie;'s he villenage of the peafants? was fupprefled by Jofeph II 
in Bohemia and Moravia in 1781; and the fuppreffion was extended 
to Hungary in ‘598 s. Our author enlarges on the motley characte of 
this difappointed monarch, and of his hundred plans for reformation ; 
nany of waich were extremely equitable and humane, but many of 
them wild and-viiouary. In one ad his mandates, he required, that 


a) 


at the expiration. of three years ; all public bufinefs fheuld be tranfatted 
in the german foe ae Perhaos nothing is more difficult than 
the introduction of an unitormity-ef language among different peo- 
ple: Wallizm the Conaueror endeavoured to circulate the norman 


freach, among hi conlith fubjects, and a little of the jargon yet 
tineles in fome of our ancient records; but if William was unfuc- 
ceisful, what chance could Jofeph have, to teach uniformity of 
tongue to the difcordant progeny of huns, {clavonians, greeks, jews, 
turks, and watlachians? Yoor jofeph! on his death-bed, he was 
obliged to cancel, with his own hand, the a&s of his whole govern- 
ment, excepting that for the fupprefiion of the glebé adfcriptio; in 
conductiny his ichemes, the /uawser in modo was forgotten, and with- 
out it, the fartiter im re is unpopular and dangerous. Onthe acceflion 
of Leopold lL to the rhrone, many excellent articles were agreed 
on by the diet which aflembled: the liberty of the pe afants 1s Con- 
firmed and enlarged, and Hung tary enjoys ‘the moft complete tolera- 
tion in matiers of religion; public offices, and featsin the legiflative 
council! are open, as well to the proteftant: as the catholic, and 
ho one 1s bittmeend to contribute towards the fupport of any form of 
resizion whicn ne difap proves. 





* See Robertfon’s Hilt. of Charles V, vol. 1, note xxxii. 
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Dr. T. made feveral botanical and mineralogical excurfions among 
the Carpathian Alps, and had frequent occafion to fmile at the timidity, 
and wrefle with the obftinacy of his guide. ~The following is a 
very interefting account of a deluded and hungry fet of beings, who 
wander among the mountains in fearch of gold. ; 

Pp. 359. ¢ After repofing myfelf a little, and obferving the height 
of my barometer, which gave our prefent elevation at 1789 yards 
above the level of the fea, I made a tour with one of my guides to 
the Five Lakes. Thefe lie in a valley we came to after we had 
afcended the rocks which fhut up the one I had chofen for my refi- 
dence: they were thawed; though a good deal of {now lay ftill un- 
melted. | found nothing new in botany ; I faw once or twice the 
certhia muraria, and heard the marmot: all is granit here. In the 
evening | returned to my rock, where I found a comfortable krum- 
bolx fire to fit by. Thad not long been here, and was engaged in 
looking over, by the light of my fire, the few things | had colleéted, 
when lL heard myfelf addrefled in german, with HIGH, WELL AND 
NOBLY rorN!——In fuch a folitary cell, and fo remote from the 

world, and at night, to receive a vilit, and to be addrefied with fuch 
tides! !!—" Though no fairy tale was floating in my brain, yet I 
could not conceive the blefled found to come but from fome aerial 
meflenger jent to hail me Kinc or Persia. On looking up | faw 
not one but three not ambaffadors from heaven, but three poor 
devils with haggard looks and tattered clothes, Ah! how often 
do the outward fenfes, careful guardians over the wanderings of the 
mind, correét its errors and reprefs its wanton freaks! ‘Thefe were 
neither botanilts nor chamois-huntcrs, but gold-hunters, and by 
trade {hee or chi/m makers, from Kefmark, and all more or leis 
tin¢tured with alchymy, who were begging for permiflionsto take 
ihelter under my rock, and to warm themfelves by my fire. The 
intrepidity and conftancy of thefe men are furprifing ; they are even 
bolder than the chamois. hunters ———Thefe poor fellows, like thofe 
gloomy moralifts who conceive virtue to exift in fuffering, and in the 
performance of fome galling tafk which nature unwillingly performs, 
and are regardlefs of the little offices of kindnefs di¢tated by -our 
own hearts, have had the misfortune to believe that mines and trea- 
jures are only found in the moit inacceflible parts of the rocks: the 
higher thefe are, the more they are covered with fnow, and expofed 
to tiorms, and, what is the moft dangerous of all, to mifts and fogs, 
te more eager they are to examine them: they honeftly confefied 
to me, that they had vifited thefe Alps, and with the fame views, for 
the latt twelve years, and had met with nothing, or next to nothing, 
and that they were about fifty pounds out of pocket; but, like al- 
chemifts, they hoped at lait to fucceed. Falfe’ reafoning, on final 
cauies, has in fome degree led to this: thefe mighty works of God, 
they fay, have not been created for nothing ; and then, ignorant of 
their importance in the @conomy of nature, attribute to them an 
office for which they were never defigned, that of producing gold, 
filver, and precious itones. 


Phe wind at night was very violent, and roared tremendoufly 











amidft this world of rocks: the fleecy clouds fled rapidly acrois the’ 


moon, the friend of the benighted traveller, and cheerer of this 
‘ dreary 
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dreerv folitude: vet, thouch thus fecluded from the world, - we were 
not fad, but free from care and sorrow ; we thought and talked only 
of the fufferings of others. And chiefly of the chamois-hunter, who, 
in the eagernefs of purfuit, had per haps been led amongeit the crag¢y 
precipices of the i: noending rocks, and now benighted, ftarved with 
hunger and cold, and worn out with fatigue, mult wait there, even 


j 
a ; ; . : : ; eae 
defhitute OF his un l cloth r, Vu ich ne had rrrown afide LO Ciil- 
1°: , a f 1°] } 1: ) ° . 1 
tate his courfe, if life fhould till ho'd out this dreadtu! naa ye ti ih a 
. ‘ . * ’ o S . 2 ’ > te 
Drichter luminary fhould arife to guide nis ite “ps acrofs the hideous 


furround him with all their horrors, when, per- 
fun, fogs amd mifls would comeon, and cover 
led gold-ieeker, 
who, in fearch of un vite treafures, might now be finking if a 
half thawed lake, er, fallen into trons great cavern, mult now hid 
an eternal farewel to his vifionary projet Nor did the fafferng 
botanift, who might be lott, and now w ancerin ¢ amidit thi: work lof 
ruins ; or who in reaching at the fuppofed no mndeicript, and fa ling 
from thefe towering battlements of heaven, might now be groaning 
out his Jaft breath amidit thefe unpitying rocks, without a tingle 

friend to condoije With him in his diftrefs, not flare ovr conwotfera- 

tion. And thus we made our fituation enviable by c omparing it 
with that of others harder than our own: nor was my lot fo hard ; 

1 Jed the life of the hunting flate; my coils over, 1 fat with my 
compznions in fatigue by the fide of a cheerful fire, and carouled 
over 2. pot of het grog. One of my guides having thot a marmot, 
tt was roafted, and 1t added to our feait.——How iweet are the 
{malicit comferts of life when we lead an active hardy life? 

On the whole, we confider the volume before us as extremely vas 
luable and interefting ;_it*is written in an eafy and unflidicd thyle 
but every man of tafte and delicacy will agree with us in confurtag 
the coarfe and licentious defcriptions with which | ; 
fonally indulged himfelf, particularly re pectine the bath muda 
and Grofs Wardein. A very vaiuable map is sunexed to this work, 
by which may be feen, at one view, aii the principal raimral andarti- 
ficial prod tions of the country, and the ditierent nes whieh in- 
habit it; the latter, together with the ferregrap/y, are Citing urihe 
by col ours, and the rd mer by figns, all of which are very fitty 
explaine: 1. ‘The apnen ix = ] ‘cal 7 
ing the obfervations that , 
tion of the infects and } plants, which he collected in histour. Dr. 
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T. informs us, that he ib preparing fo: prefs a worl, which he 
entitles the “* Elements or Principles of ‘iineralogy:” » do not 
queftion his abilities; and. from the profpeciu: wiich he has oiven, 
we have rea{fon to expec, tha: the know ledee of this curious branch 
of natural hiftory will be much facilitated by his labours. 0. 83 
Art. viz J Serizs of Peeris, containing the Plaints, C ufo lations, 
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Hi forical and Ex lanatcry. By C€ harles fox. BYD. 276 paz res, 
Price 8s. Briftol, Cotiie; London, Robinfums. 1797. 
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ALTHO UGH Mr. Fox, in a copious introduftion, has given us @ 
portion of the perfian hiftorv, and fketched the defolating contefts 
between the feétarian defcendants of the one et Moham nmed, he has 
afforded us but very little information re{pecting the character and 
fituation of the poct Achmed, whofe ‘ = ints, contol: ations and de- 
lights,’ are the fubject o f the Pre efent article. All that we can collect 
3s, that Achmed flourithed during the fovere ig nty of fhah Sef 11, 
who was invefted « with the fword of authority’ in 1064, and, after 
a reign of thirty years, fell a victim, as his father and 9 randfather 
had done before him, to inebriety and libidinous i idulgence — 
Aclimed unexpectediv rofe to favour, § without anv departure from 
the principles of inte grity,’ even in this diffolute and abandoned 
reign, but Mr. F. is unable to inform us at what period he was re- 
ceived into favour, when he became exile, and on what account, or 
whether on any but the caprice of the defpor. Mr. F. oblerves, 
that even the early habitudes and reflecting mind of Achmed ‘feem 


to have afforded no infuperable barriers againf the feductive pomp 
and luxury of the court, the banquet, and the haram.’ . Some few 


of the poems, indeed, written probably before his banifhment, be- 
tray the warm voluptuous temperament of the author; the utmott 
delicacy, however, pervades them, and the perufal will fuffule no 
blufh over the chafteft cheek. 

Indeed the general caft of thefe poems is a compofed and tender 
melancholy, mingled with a ftrong tincture of religious fentiment ; 
and Achmed, the folitary and the exiled Achmed, beguiles his 


wanderings, and fooths all his forrows, in the contemp lation of a 
kind and omniprete: it deity: 


As roll the ftars around the radiant pole, 
: contemplate the , power that gave them bi irth, 
An q | gives expanfon to the free-born foul, 


To raife it’s views above this litule earth.’ 


In many of thefe effufions, the poet breathes the fineft fentiments 
of liberty and independence: with fuch an unfettered foul, is the 
caule of his bantfhment from the court of a brutal and ferocious 
tyrant queftionable ? | 

Some few of thefe poems are in the agacreontic ftyle; we tran- 
icribe the arf, which is delicate and fimple. Pp. 1. 

* YESTERDAY. 

« Say, ye ftudious, grave, and old, 
Tell me, all ye fair and gay, 
Tell me, where I may behold 


The fleeting forms of Y efterday ? 


‘ Where’s autumnal plenty fped? 

Ww inter! where’s thy boifterous fway? 
Where’s the vernal flowret fled? 
Summer! where’s thy Yefterday ? 


* jocund fprites of focial joy 
Round our fmiling goblet play; 
Flit ye powers of rude annoy, 


Like the - of Yefterday. 
Odorous 
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Odorous fweets,—and Kerzerom wine, 
Hither, boy! with {peed convey ; 
lafinin wreaths with rofes twine, 

Ere they fade like Yellerday. 

« Brim the bowl, and pafs it round ; 
Lightly tune the fportive lay : 

Let the feftal hour be crown d, 

Ere ’tis loft like Yeiterday !’ 


t appe ars from thefe poems, that Achmed, when he fled from the 
court of fhah Sefi, retired to fome folitary cavern, and paffed the 
remnant of his days in total feclufion from the world. An enthu- 
fiaftic admirer of wild untutored nature, feveral traces occur of very 
accurate obfervation, and we were frequently reminded of paflages 

in the moft h ighly efteemed authors, as we perufed thefe poems of 
Achmed. The lines to the fun-flower, which grows wild in the vailies 
of Perfia , beautifully illuftrate the courfe of a conftant and untired 
follower of Truth, in her flight ‘ through all the realms of day :’ 
‘Tf on this earth, that man fublime there be, 
‘That man, O lovely flower! refembles thee.’ 


ww 


This idea is evidently taken from the natural hiftory of the fun 
flower, fo poetically defcribed by Thomfon: . 

But one, the lofty follower of the fun, 

Sad when he fets, fhats up her yellow leaves, 

Drooping all night; and when he warm returns, 

Points her enamour’d bofom to the ray. 


‘The moral application of the perfian poet, however, gives him an 
in fini ite fuperiority. 

The fondnefs of the nightingale for the rofe, fays St. Pierre, in 
his Studies of Nature, has given birth to many beautiful oriental 
GGions. Several of thefe poems atteft the truth of his remark, 
nor is the mournful mafic of this {weet nocturnal warbler unnoticed 
by the penfive Achmed: 


‘ Ev’n as the voice of melody is thine, 

To chaunt the requiem of thy murder’d mate: 
So be fome tender confolation mine, 

Throuch all the dark feverities of fate.” 


The fecond line of this ftanza will immediately bring to the re- 
collection of our readers Virgil’s moft affecting defcription of the 
plandered nightingale : 


Qualis populea meerens Philomcla fub umbra, 

Amiffos queritur foetus, quos durus arator, 

Obfervans, nido implumes detraxit; at illa 

Flet noétem, ramoque fedens miferabile carmen 

Integrat, et moettis late loca queitibus implet. 
Georg. iv. 1. 511. 


it is almoft unneceffary to fay, that Thomfon’s defcription, 


But let not chicf the nightingale lament 
Her ruin’d care, &C. Spring, 1.711, 
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4° 

is 2lmoft a literal tranflation of the above paflage from the mantuan 

bard. ws 
We have faid, that the ¢ eneral caf of Achmed’s poems is re if 


ous; and miecd they are e ariched with eftufions of the fineft mora- 
lity: his difappoinimeut faded into complacency, he views every 
thing with the eye “of a ohilofopher. Our readers will be pic afed 
with the following fhort poem on the omniprefence of the “deity ; 


5 Be 


3 . 


‘ Why was this Spirit, ardent full to rife, 
Chain’d in a dungeon of compacted clay! 

Wiy were thot th ough ts, a{piring to the tkies, 
in acavy Ictiers doom’d to pine away 


« Strange—mytic union of difcordant roe 
Bevond the powers of Reafon to defery : 

] ike the wild oflrich of the wafte, whofe wings 
Yho’ ftrongly nerved, yet are not form’d to fly. 
«© flug geil tfh clay, that bend’it thy inmace down, 

Low to the parent duft that gave wi birth ! 

J fain would fpern thee, all thy ties difown, 

And roam a pilgrim from the realms of earth. 

ore? 


‘Roam where? What unknown worlds wouldft thou expl 
Woiere refl in boundlefs [pace thy weary flight , | 
Float o’er etheria!l oceans without fhore, 

Mount to the flars—or fink in endlefs mght? 


« tT 


What is thine aim? What mighty object, fay, 
To rife above this fublanarv f} here? 
Ev’n Him, who reigns o'er all the realms of day, 
Say, dof thou feek? Vain man! then leak him here, 
Por his almighty Wifdom, Power, and Love, 
Are neither circumicribed by ume, nor fpace, 
feci here, as in the realms above, 
in the myriads of the human race. 


‘ nW i \ 


tiere ‘nall the faithful heart with tran{port own, 
30D Ss awiul prefence Alls not Heaven alone.’ 


On perunug tne fourth flanza, we were immediately ftruck with 
larniy of bewildered thinkiag, which agitated the minds of 
é CHhuvIcS araws 4 nak fp Ca re, in the Co ntem pl: ation of a futurity : 


Av but to die, and go we know not where ; 


‘To he in cod obditruction and to rot; 

‘This i nfibie warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the delighted fpirit 
‘9 bat ‘e in tiery floods, or to refide 


Int nrilling regions of thick-ribb ed ice 5 


"}o be in pre on’d in the viewiefs winds 
nd biown with reftlefs violence round about 
The pendant world, &c. 
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Poor Achmed in his banifhment had to lament the infidelity of 
his Selima—the levely and the beauteous Selama, the idol of his 
foul! fhe was either {cdaced or violated by done favage rival, and 
the fon which the bore him, a foldier wounded in battle, wandering 
over rocks and glens, is fheltered and careffed by the aged Achmed : 


‘« Thou art the child of her in life adored, 
And ftill in death remember’d with a figh ; 
Thou art the offspring of a man abhorr’d, 
Whofe memory often clouds my mental eye! 


¢ Yet learn this truth, from his once deadly foe: 
I felt more pleafure here to thield his fon, 
Than he, ambition’s votary, could forego, 
When his career of fhort-lived power was run.’ 


Many tender and beautiful little poems are addreffed to Selima, 
but we have already extended this article to fo coniderable a length, 
that we {carcely dare venture to extraét any. The following, how- 
ever, with moft readers, will furely plead it’s own excufe : 


P.105. *TO SELIMA. 
« Where are you flown, ye hours of gay delight, 
When countlefs beauties crowding on my view, 
Seem’d by fome myftic concord to unite, 
In forms of fair enjoyment, ever new? 


* When, as the nectar’d goblet pour’d around 

{ts {miling treafures to the fons of Joy: 

‘The echoing roofs learnt only to refound, 

«© Thefe, thefe are pleafures that can never cloy.”” 


« Then, {purning ev’ry fear of Fortune’s frown, 
Time’s rapid progrefs, or the fhafts of Fate; 

I fondly call’d thee, Selima! my own, 

And deem’d my raptures of no mortal date. 


«* Let holy dervifhes of Eden dream, 

And clafp the vifions of celeftial blifs, 

They ne’er beheld thy heaw’nly beauty’s beam, 
Nor from thy lips received a Bose kite 


** O let my foul, tranfported as I gaze, 

Proclajm thy triumph-o’er the rifing day ; 

See, light-wing’d clouds obfcure his blufhful blaze, 
While gladden’d Nature hails thy living ray! 


**O Selima! Enchantment reigns around, 

Whene’er thy magic fingers touch the lyre ; 

But when thy voice accords its fweeter found, 

E’en lift’ning feraphs with deligh ire!” 
en lift’ning feraphs with delight expire ! 


* Thus, I, exulting in each rapturous hour, 
Ne’er bade my heart with grateful ardors glow 
‘l'o Him whofe goodnefs gave: his vengeful power 
Reverfed each charm, and plunged me deep in woe. 
dD 4 «Yet, 
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¢ Yet, can my wounded fpirit e’er repine ’ ; 
Has it not known the heart’s fupremetft joy ° 

The bleft idea ever fhall be mine, 

Nor can eternity that blifs deftroy.’ 


Mr. F. employs the latter part of his introduction to thefe poems 
in vindicating the mohammedans from the charge of intolerance: 
‘the mahomedans,’ fays he, ‘ have Jong born the Qigma of an un- 
charitable narrownefs of mind towards people o f other brofell ONS, 
and chriftians in particular.” We are incline a to believe there is 
not much truth in this remark : the bigot in every rehgion will 
Ca! lumni jate, with the charge of intolerance, the believer in any o ther ; 

1 fuch chriftians onlv, who are ignorant, or are themfelves really 
into] lerant, have imputed to the mohammedans a fpirit, which, as a 
body, they certainly do not poffefs. Men of enlightened and philo- 
fophic minds have rather acknowledged an extenfive exemption of 
the mohammedans from the charge of intolerance. Dr. Robertfon 
obferves, * that ‘ the followers of Mahomet are the only enthufiatts, 
who have u united the fpirit of toleration with zeal for making | 208 
lytes, and who, at the fame time that they took arms to propag 
the doétrine of their prophet, permitted {uch as would not embrace 
it, to adhere to their own tenets, and practife their own rites.’ In 
atteftation of the truth of this remark, though eight centurics 
elapfed from the time that the moors invaded Spain, to the time-of 
their expulfion in the reign of Ferdinand and Ifabella, the ancient 
manners and laws of Spain furvived every fhock of conquelt and 
revolution, together with the introduction of anew and hoitile re- 
ligion. In our review of a late publication, moreover, (Major Oufe 
ley’s Oriental collections: fee vol. xxv, p. 618) we noticed, that the 
tenth article was on the ‘ chriftianity of the mohammedans ;’ the au- 
th r iclects feveral paffages from a curious treatife onthe moh lamme- 

dan widite: fhowing the fanétity with which our Saviour is regard- 
ed by the mollems. Alas! we chriftians have+many a leflon yet 
to learn of toleration, and Mr. Er‘kine, the new champion for in- 
tolerance, may blufh when he reads the beautiful maxim of 
hindoo theology, ‘ the tree doth not withhold her thade, even from 
the wood-cutter!’ Thefe favages, as we pageugy call them, be- 
lieve all religions to be equally acceptable the Supreme Being 

atfigning as a reafon, that 1f the author of i univerfe preferred one 
to another, it would have been impoffible for any other to have ba 

ailed, but that which he app proved (fee the ‘ Inftitutes of M 
sande publifhed by fir William Jones). 

Mr. F. has moreover combated the idea, which is certainly prevalent 
CE chrifhians, that the parad: ife of a mohammedan is peop led with 

ack-eyed houris, and that fenfua! enjoyment ina future bees he real 

ctrine of the moflems. ‘Thofe paflages in thé Koran, w hich feem 
to countenance this notion, he confiders as ; merely Geirshive. and 
quotes feveral perfian authors to eltablihh the opinion. The poems 
which we have juft bee reviewing of Achmed are certamly very 
ftrongly corroborative of the purity of a moheemedan paradife : the 
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* Charles V, vol. i, p. 176s, 
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Englifh Lyricks. 4t 


lonely exile entertained the moft fublime and exalted fentiments of 

the deity, his poems breathe the pureft philanthropy, and the feli- 

city which Ac hmed Or was totally uncontaminated with the 
crofinefs of fenfuality 

~ How far Mr. F. may lay claim to the praife of fidelity in his 

tranflation, we are unable to fay; we can only obferve, that the 

poems at olin before us are elegant i in their language, delicate 
in their fentiment. and feem to be the unftudied effufions of a cul- 
tivated mind. 

Art.vit. Enplif> Lyricks. 8vo. 60 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Liver- 
pool, Crane and jones; London, Cadell and Davies. 1797. 
Tue tones of this harp 3 are indeed moit fweet, and the chords of 

it are ftruck by a hand, well-fkilled to foften or to {well the ‘ound, 

to vary and accommodate the meafure, as the fubject of the f ong 
requires. Thefe englifh lyrics are evidently the effulions of genius 
and tafte: they are correét, elegant, and tender; the fir! t, inferiour 
to none in the delicacy of fentiment which pavers it, we fhall offer 

to the per fal of our readers, who will not pals over, with an un- 


obferving eye, the beautiful image contained in the third fanza: 
° es 


om P. 5. 


f 
2 


« Lines found in a bower facing the South. 


Lal 


Soft a of the fouthern brecze, 
Oh! thou whofe voice I love to he: 
When lingering thro’ the ruftling tree 
With lenet! hened fighs it fooths mine ear! 


« Oh! thou whofe fond embrace to meet, 
The young Spring all enamoured flies, 
And robs thee of thy kiffes fweet, 
And on thee pours her laughing eyes! 


‘ Thou at whofe call the light favs ftart, 
That filent in their hidde n bower 
Lie penciling with tenderett art, 
The bloffor n thin a ad infant flower! 


« Soft cherub of the fouthern breeze, 
Dh! if aright L tune the reed 
Which thus thine ear would hope to pleafe, 
By fimple lay, and humble mecd ; 


And if aright, with anxious zeal, 
My walling hands this bower have made, 
Stull let this bower thine influence feel, 


And be its gloom thy favourite fhade ! 


« For thee of al] the cherub train, 
Alone my votive mufe would woo, 
Of all that fkim along the main, 
Or walk at dawn yon mountains blue; 
‘ Of all that flumber in the grove, 
Or playful urge the goflamer’s flight, 
Or down the vale or ftreamlet move, 
With whifper foft, and pinion ligh*. 
¢ ITcourt 
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i court thee, thro’ the glimmering arr, 
When Morning fprings from flumbers fill, 

And waving bright hs golden hair, 
Stands tiptoe on yon eaftern hill. 

« IT court thee, when at noon reclined, 

I watch the murmuring infe& throng 

In many an airy fpiral wind, : 
Or filent climb the leaf along. * 


I court thee when the flow’ rets clole, 
And drink no more receding light, 


ig 
And when caim eve to {oft repofe, ue 
Sinks on the bofom of the night. we 
* And when beneath the moon’s pale beam, % 
- Alone mid fhadowy rocks | roam, < 
And waking vifions round me gleam, ie 
Of beings, and of worlds to come. ee 
« Smooth glides with thee my penfive hour, ’ 
Thou warm’ft to life my languid mind ; 
Thou cheer’ft a frame with genial power, 
That droops in every ruder wind. 
« Breathe cherub! breathe! once foft and watm, 
Like thine, the gale of fortune blew, : 
How has the defolating ftorm ie 
Swept all { gazed on from my view ! _ 
_ 


Unfeen, unknown, I wait my doom, 
‘The haunts of men indignant flee, 

Hold to my heart a liftlefs gloom, 

And joy but in the mufe and thee.’ 


The pi€ture of Morning, in the eighth ftanza, ‘ waving bright 
his colden hair,’ brought to our recolleétion fome beautiful lines, 
which we remember to have feen on a painted paue, ornamenting 
one of the gothic windows of a cottage in the vicinity of Llangollen, 
the lonely and romantic refidence of two ladies well known to every 
traveller through North Wales: the lines are written ander a female 
figure, reprefenting morning with long and flowing hair: 

Morninge. 
Fayre nymph whofe chafte and fragrant beauties runne 
A courfe that honours and prevents the funne : 
Tis thou that breakinge through the lyghtened ayre = 
Com’ft frit abroade and fhak’ft daye from thy haire. 

The word grevent, in the fecond fine, is ufed in it’s original 
caning, and feems to be a literal tranflation of the latin prevenio; 
it is unfrequent in this fenfe, except in old englifh: we have 
an inflance of it’s being thus ufed in our common prayer book, 

« prevent us, O Lord! in all our doings,’ &e. 

The next ‘ englifh lyrick’ is, an ‘ ode to Fortune,’ in which 
fome celebrated charatters are introduced, Galileo, Mary queen of 
Scots, Lewis xiv, &c. in order to difplay, how lowdo the mighty 
fall at the caprice of fortune! Next follows a lively «Anacreontic,’ 

ie 











es 





Englifh Lyricks. 43 


to which fuceeed three beautiful ftanzas, addrefled to ‘ Fancy:’ the 
‘verfes fent to a lady with a prize carnation’ have the following 
moft delicate conclufion: the poet addreffes himfelf to the flowez, 
and infruéts it thus to plea to his mifirefs :——p. 16. 
« But tell her, | witn rea‘on fear’d, 
A ftem like thine could ne’er faftain 
Singly, io weak, fo unprepar’d 
‘Lhe driving wind, the beating rain; 
And fay, that hence a ftronee: 1ced 
] ftationed at thy friendleis ide, 
A guardian band round each convey’d, 
And both in happy union tyed, 
That wedded thus, fafe could:thy gentle form, 
Pour forth its opening iweets, and mock the coming ftorm, 
thas, fweet ambaffadrefs, from me, 
Thus, beauteous flower. befpeak the fair, 
Ana if fhe fhould the moral fee, 
(For more is meant than meets the ear) 
And if thou mark a truant imile, 
Quick o’er her bright’ning features fly, 
And if a vivid gleam, the while, 
Fire the blue luftre of her eve ; 
Ah! then, thou lovelie% flower! kind, faithful be, 
And bear one fond, one warm, one trembling vow from me.? 
¢ The adieu,’ is an affectionate farewel between a foldier and hig 
Jove. 
Next*follows an ode to the ftern majefty of * Reafon;? 





. thine homage due 
To thee my venturous hand fhall pay, 
And carelefs of the mufe, 
Force from the iluggifh ftrings th’ involuntary lay.’ 


The poet, like Anacreon, begins with a complaint againft his re- 
bellious wires : 
Oirw Atyes "Arpeidas, 
Oirw de Kaduoy adesvt 
‘A RapSirog oe xopdais 
"Epwre utvor nye 


fuperiour to the greek, however, he conquers their obftinacy. 
To this ode fucceed a few fimple lines, written in a garden feat ; 
after which, follows an affecting ‘ reverie,’ of the poet, on the ap- 


prehenfion of lofing his Julia.—Pr. 31. 


‘ In fome dread feafon of defpair, 

Mutt keen difeaie, muft wafting pain, 
Seize e’en thy form? and I be near, 

To count the fighs that moan in vain ; 
Wipe thy damp brow, with trembling hand, 

See o’er thy frame death’s tremors creep, 
Pale o’er thy finking ruin ftand, 

And feel the grief that cannot weep," 


a 


The 


a 
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Phe following few ftanzes for the blind afylom at Liverpool! are 


fo exquifitely delicate, that we cannot forbear the tranicription :— 


P. 


% 


32. 
' « Stranger pavfe—for thee the day 
Smiling pours its cheerful ray, 

Spreads the lawn, and rears the bower, 
Lights the ftream, and paints the flower. 


« Stranger, paufe—with foften’d mind, 


} 
Vit not their cheerleis eyes. 

« Not for them the blifs to trace 
The chiflel’s animating grace ; 
Nor on the glowing canvafs find 


The poet’s foul, the fage’s mind. 


earn the forrows of the blind ; 
arth and feas, 2nd varying {kies, 


al 


¢ Not for them the heart is feen, 

Speaking thro’ th’expreflive mien ; 

Not for them are pittur’d there 

Friendfhip, pity, love ftncere. 

« Helplefs, as they flowly ftray, 

Childhood points their cheerleis way, 

Or the wand exploring guides 

Fault'ring tteps, where fear prefides. 

* Yet for them has genius kind 

Humble pleafures here afhgn’d ; 

Here with unexpected ray, 

Reach’d the foul that felt no day. 

‘ Lonely blindnefs here can meet 

Kindred woes, and converfe {weet ; 

Torpid once, can learn to fmile 

Proudly @er its ufeful toil. 

* He, who deign’d for man to die, 

Op’d on day the darken’d eye; 

Humbly copy—thou canft feel— 

Give thine alms —thou canft not heal.’ 

The moft lively fancy is difplayed in ‘ verfes, enclofing fome 

bride-cake, left on the toilet of a lady.’ After this follows ‘a 


¢ream.’ A few ftanzas fucceed, written in december 1794, foon 
after the capture of Kofciufko, and the confequent plunder of 
Poland by a banditti of kings. An ‘ ode to Mirth’ fucceeds, which 


ts highly poetical ; the picture, which is introduced of Fancy, will 


ftrike eur readers as particularly well executed.—P. 43. 


* —Or fee where Fancy, now in trance profound, 

On fome loved fcene her pencil filent plies; 

Nor hears the bufy world that murmurs round, 
Or fries to hear, and liftens to defpife ; 

And ftarting now, with look impatient calls, 
And bids her beaming car the lightnings bear, 

Far, far-beyond the realms where fun-beam falls, 
Or comets on the darknefs pour their glare ; 


And 
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Peter Pindar’s Ode to the Livery of London, Se. 45 


And there her myfteries to her favorites fhews, 
Sketching bright vifions on the deepened gloom ; 
Or weaves dark dreams, while as the texture grows, 
Surprife broods raptured o’er the awful loom.’ 
Some appropriate ftanzas follow, ‘ written with a pen given to the 


3 


= ™ ” *- . roa — . 9 # : A } 
author bya lady who defired him to write verfes with it.’ The voluine 
concludes with a poem, called * the feraph:’ an angel is introduced, 
te ; ‘ : ; : £} 2 . 
as ipreading his wings with Julia ‘to worlds of heavenly light,’ and 


- 
* @e 


1 c : ’ a. Peg + 43 
conioling her for her departure from thefe ‘ haple/fs realms,’ to which 
fhe nas bidden adieu. 
‘ tre ne nace »e ha ‘ef ]} t 4 } fp a Ge d h { ‘> : , 
After the ipace we nave allotted to thele pages, and the {pecimens 
we have given of our author’s poetical talents, it is unneceflary to 
malce any general obiervations; we doubt not but our extracts wall 


S 


> Oy; 1, Se eee 7 stalin a. eee = ) tanta gi 
lanction tne nigh terms ot commendation, With which we {poke of 


theie poems in the beginning of the article. 


Arr.viti. Elegy to the Memory of the Rew. William Mafon. 4t0. 
is pages. Price 1s. Cadell and Davies. 1797. 

Tis tribute to the fpirit of an aged bard is not unworthy 
the object of it’s celebration: folemn and dignified verlification 
is united with appropriate imagery, and they together form a 
funereal anthem, harmonious and pathetic. 


Art. rx. The Couvatry Parfon, a Poem by John Bidlake, g.a. 
“haplain to His Roval Hichnefs the Duke of Clarence, and 
Matter of the Grammar School, Plymouth. 12mo. 29 pages. 
Price 18. Cadell and Davies. 1797. 

Mr. Brpraks has, on other occafions, evinced a talent. anda 


nread! 
r' wheal 


ection tor defcriptive poetry ; his prefent produf¢iian does 
nor, indeed, difplay much fervour of imagination, and the de- 
fceriptions with which it abounds are rather remarkable for the 
accuracy of their outline, than the brilliancy of their colouring. 
The fubject of the poem recalled to our memory the fhort, the 
fimple, and the fweet defcription of a country parfon, which 
Dr. Goldimith has given in his Deferted Village: * Near yonder 
copfe, &c.’ Thefe beautitul lines, perhaps, made us fomewhat 
faituiious, and prompted a comparifon, rather unfavourable’to the 


Ant. x. 4 Ode to the Livery of London, on their Petition to His 
Muajefiy for kicking out bis aworthy Minifters. Alfo An Ode to Sir 
Fojeph Banks, on the Report of bis Elevation to the important Dig- 
nity of @ Privy Counfellor. To which is added, A Feremi-ad to 
George Roft, Efg. By Peter Pindar, Efg. 4to. 44 pages. 
Price 2s. 6d. Walker. 1797. : 

Our reavers and ourfelves have fo frequently. been amufed by 
the pathetic, the playful, the ferious, and the fatyrical effufions 
ot Peter Pindar, that confiderable expectation is excited, when 
any new produétion is announced to us from his verfatile pen. In 
the prefent inftance, as in fome few former, difappoigtment has 
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been the confequence. The {cintillations of Peter’s wit, which 
every now and then ufed to lighten the road over fome of his 
rugged lines, now fail us; bat it is not fair to expect the fame 
fummer flathes in all feafons, and on all occaiions ; though the 
fkv is now cloudy and cheerlefs, our eyes may fhortiy be faluted, 
perhaps, with the rich laftre of an aurora bovealis. Let not our 
readers, however, form a more unfavourable opinion of this poem 
than it merits: the tollowing defcription of the manner, In which 
© good queen Bet? would have received the livery of London, Is 
very well imagined: Pp. 14. 
© Of lerds fhe often lugg’d the ear; 
And often would her Higuness jaca 
On Bisuopss facred men! enough to ihock ye ° 
¢¢ Dothis!’? her Majesty would tay— 
& Do that! —Gvud’s blood! Vii have my way! 
6 Quick, quick ; or, d-—n me, Parfors, ll unfrock ye!” 
¢ What to her PartiamenT faid flie ? 
“© Good genticimen, | muft agree 
«© That ye are proper tudges of the sveather, 
e And judges, too, of the highways, 
“© Hares, pheafants, partridges, and says; 
€ And cke the art ot tanning leather. 
© But, as for Sovereigns, and Dominion, 
“© Tis too /ublime tor your opinion.” 
© Suppofe the LiveryMen had boldly faid 
To this Semiramis of lofty rule, 
¢ Your majeity mutt knock off Cecri’s head, 
“© And hang up Essex tor a beait and fool: 
66 We relifla not thefe men’s administration ; 
“© So, Ma’am, difmiis them, and oblige the nation :7’— 
© What had the anfwer been 
Ot this great queen? 
* Why, tothe ArornHecaries flie had roar’d— 
‘* Ye knaves, who do more mifchief than the ford! 
© You vomits, glyiter-pipes—the dev’l confound ye! 
** What to fuch madnefs, raggamufhns, urges ? 
** Murderers! I'll make you {wallow your own purges! 
*¢ In your own mortars, rafeals, will I pound ye! 
** You, Bakers, I fhall heat your ovens, flaves, 
** And terve you like the three Jew boys, ye knaves, 
*¢ Shadrach, and Mefhach, and Abednego : 
** Browner than all your loaves, fhall be your fkins: 
** Then let us tee, it, for your faucy fins, 
** Your God will deign to take ye out or no. 
** You Poutrerer, wag not thus your tongue fo loofe, 
“* For fear | pluck ye, as ye pluck your eoofe, 
** And, Master Skinner, calm your upitart pride— 
** On Marfyas think, your flaming rage to cool, 
** Who, wreftling with his betters, like a fool, 


* Loft, ia his ftruggle for the prize, his Aide ! 


st And 
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Tie College, a Satire. 4?. 


c And Master Barrer, mind the beard and wig ; 
« And Mastem PipeMakeER, don’t bea prig, 
«© And let that eday of yours be quite fo ff"; 
‘¢ Norin your proweds try to fmoke a Queen, 
‘* For fear her Masser itte fharp wrath be feen, 
« And fend you to the devil on a whiff. 


‘6 Leviat/ ans be catechifed by, fprats / 

‘© Mind, if one more comp!aint ye bring, 
< By G—, ye dangle like a pack of rats, 

. ‘© Allin a fitring !”’ 

Poor fir Jofeph Banks is always coming under the lath of 
Peter. The prefident’s bawling out for blunt conductors 1s quite a 
ftanding joke; and his clevation to the dignity of privy coun- 
fellor isno bad fubject for fatire.p. 32. 

¢ I crant he is no intellectual don, 
Subduing every thing he darts his eye on; 
Rather, 1 ween, an intellectual fea, 
Hopping on Scrence’s broad bony back, 
Poking its pert probofcis of attack, 
Drawing a drop ot blood, and tancying it a fre !” 

Peter, however, audacioufly fufpects, that fome of fir Jofeph’s 

brother counfellors are not much wifcr than himfelt! 


Art. xt. The College, aSatire. Cantol. and il. 8vo. 77 pages. 
Price 3s. Cawthorne. 1797. 

Tue controverfy, whichhas folong raged with inveterate hofti- 
lity, between the college of phyficians and the licentiate, 1s at 
prefent fxd sudice; on which account the continuation oi the pre- 
{ent poem is delayed by the author, in hepes of an opportunity 
to make it exd happily, by a fair and honourable decifion of the 
caule. It is neither our bufinefs to enter into the merits and dee 
merits of the cafe, nor are we defirous of it; we fhall therefore 
extract one or two paflages from our author’s preface, which per- 
haps will better exhibit the nature of the fatire, than any deli- 
neation of the plan chat we could offer: Preé. p. 5. 

‘ The general defign of the following poein is to fhow how far 
a fcientific inflitution, noble in its original views, and u(leful ia 
its purpotes, by inlifting into its fervice all the feltifl) paffions, and 
at lait by permitting them to direct its counfels and conduct, may 
be funk and debafed : how far it may be led away froin the true 
intent of its foundation, and, fliding down from one mean mea- 
fure to another, come at lait to bean object neither of pity nor 
re{pect.’ 

Speaking of the early aufpices which the college gave of cele- 
brity and merit, and the probability of it’s increaling ufefulnefs, 
had there been no deviation from the object, which the legifla- 
ture had ia view at it’s eftablifhment, Pref. p. 7: 

*‘ That object,’ fuys our author, ‘ will not be difputed by the pre- 
fent managers, when I pronounce it to have been the promoting of 
the {cience of medicine by every means of experiment and obferva- 
tion, What! did the legiflature fimply mean to grant a to 

aicw 
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a few phyficians, for the purpofe of {ell tidy licenfes, and of apply. 
ing their nofes to bottles and gallipots ? and yetin the courfe of 4 
century anda h half, what has been their great boait of duty beyond 
gre anting licenfes and infpecting drugs ? 

‘ I know fome bufy fellow will be ready here to pufh under 
my eyes the three volumes of tran/a?iovs—I am glad-of tht ap- 
¢ firft, Becaufe that work furn iihes me with a puny flandard, 


os 


by which ‘f can accurs tcly meature the gigantic indolence of the 
college for one hundred and lifty years: and, zdly, Dhe pres 
face to it furnifhes a kind of conicflion, which, had it ead tol- 
lowed up by true peattence, that is, by a a total change. of their 
corrupt bye-laws, fcience, which they confefs to have for their 
object, might have been reflored, and poiterity would only have 
had to lament, that the reformation did not take place a centuty 
and a half fooner.’ 

‘Ar the time of its incorporation,’ he continues, *it was the only 
{cientific fociety (beyond the nature of a fchool ) eftablifhed by law 
in the metropo lic. It flood a fincle and majeitic object to attratt 
the eyes of all — we and by a continuance of its zeal for, 
and from the nature of, the fcience it was bound to emote, it 
would have fuperteded, in fome meafure, the neceffity of founding 
the Royal Society, which was not ettablidhed ull cne hundred 
und twenty years after. 

¢ There are very few branches of natural fcience, which that 
learned body has proteéted, encouraged, and advanced, which 
micht not have come within the {cope of the College of Phyf- 
cians. ‘The purfuir of the latter would have been natural know- 
ledge with refpect to medicine indeed; but when any one fhall 
calculate the numerous relations of the different {ciences to me- 
dicrne, he will find there were {till ample and unbeaten fields for 
the C ollege to have difplayed its induftry and talents in, and we 
might now have had to contemplate a durable monument of its 
fame, not much inferior, perha ps, In magnitude, and certainly, 
from the nature of their labours, as tending to the health of 
mankind, not inferiorin public utility, to the Philofophical Trant- 
actions. 
| need not infift that the greater part of, but perhaps all, the 
papers in that flupen dous and venerable collection, which relate 
more immediately to medicine, “would have been the offspring and 
ornament of the College ; andl can conceive that philofophers 
in every f{cience, as its fame arofe, would have been prouc to 
have added fometh ing to its flores, nor that the predilection of a 
New 7 ora Boyce for the Royal Society would have prev ented 
them, though not members of ‘the college, from furnifhing its 
annals with many an ufeful di ifcovery or opiervasion . But inde 
= ent of external affifiance, the numt er of phyficians, the in- 

reafing tatte for {cience, and the rapid proerefs of it, from about 
tie middle of the lat Saruty, would hive furnifhed a conitant 
ttream of ebfervation and difcovery, which would have kept alive 

nd increated the fame of the inttitution, but which, from caufes 
eafily conceived, has flowed into other chah nels, and left it, like 


a deferted caftle 3 in romance, ** an habitation of dragons . and a 
court for owls.” 
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Ihe caufes, to which he attributes os degeneracy of the college, 
the jealoufy and arrogapee whic -h prompt the exclufion of 
men of en inen« Cy fi mply becaufe they may not have been edu- 


cated at either of the univertitics of Oxford or Cambridge; and 
the fufpicions, avarice, andindolence, which are generated under 
the fhade of a chartered monopoly. 

Of the peem, from the fpecimen before us, we cannot {peak in 
terms of very hich commendation; the numbers are frequen tly in- 


harmonious, andtheitatirets notalways keen: the contraction of fever 
into /e’en, is totally inadmilhble ; fpeaking of | ight, the author fays, 
r. aS. * Whofe /’en ftréams mingling in one vai bright wave.’ 
Phe following lines are woefully profaic; 


> ryy 1 > _ = a Pe “~~ i fj ’ 
40 " £2 RON tee tiv Bovle! Wiia patis nt voice and MuOoOwW, 


ij sae eninge fe ; “4% ? 
ey) y Ch 1é AAT LHe 1Oou; Ci Mithid belo Ue 
= - re » 
aN ° ° 
Acainin p. 6. 
rn - . Le EE! 2 Lf 
© Yet refi fecure, vain *****"! ages-aft 
1} ee » dats: ’ raft 
‘ ill read of exe too mean for flatire’s fhaft. 
This is the language of a failor, rather than a poet: we will 
conclude, however, with offering a much more favourable fpeci- 
men of our author’s talents ; indeed the errours which have been 


; 
nouced, feem rather to be the effect of careleffnefs, than any lefs 
corrigible caitée.’ The m a 1S 5 ving a deicription of the forrow 
which is experienced in the Elytian vales by, Harvey, and ‘other 
ycnetactors of the infitution, on learning the banifhmeant of f{cience 


irom the wails of the college: P. 42. 


‘ Rather fhall Fanev lead the mufe’s way 
‘Yo the a rhe ee of eternal day: 
Wherein El] 1 vales young Zephy rs fling 
An abros - fweets, amid perpetual {pring 5 : 
\nd from fur rounding groves, whoie ai une views 
Difplaw their velvet tufts in volden hues, 
All-toothing Ha mony fleals terth to bear 
Her founds fe raphic to the melti ng edrj— 
ANG {pirits of the wile deli: ohted rove, 
) in F tac ble ffing's of ¢c elettial love: 
¢Lere—by a bubbling fountain’s chrvital fide, 
A willow arching o’er in leafy p ride, 
Ye fat reclin’d, presr Shapes! whofe winning {mile 
Firlt woo’d young Science to HyGera’s s pile— 
Above the folemn ¢ croup, on Wifdom’s. feat, 
Harvey and Syp’saam fat in converte fweet :— 
And much they talk’d how Science on the e globe, 
By flow degrees, threw of her earthly robe, 
And ft ep by fep would gain upon the tight, 
Tull mortals hail’d ber in an angel’s light : 
And much they hop’d—wien amour, ‘hot and bold, 
Flew with the tale the weeping Mufe Kas told! 
Wi hat were your looks, bledt fhades! how chang be the grace 
That dia beatitude on ever y face? 
Sunk into g jloom, as night fucceeds to day, 
And all your fprightly ‘converfe fled away ! 
VOL, xXy1, E Ecnt 
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POETRY. 


Bent on the ground, ye fix’d the fullen eye, 

And filent heav’d the deep, fad, frequent ligh :— 
What! banifh’d from HyGe1a’s facred tane 

Your darling Science, with her chofen train ! 

What banifh'd from that fhrine your hands inwrought, 
And gemm’d with brilliant truths, before untaught ? 
Alas! too true—borne down by Demon-hands, 

Sunk, with fair Scrence, all your beauteous plans— 
Such plans *! that had but Fortune kindlier imil’d, 
Induftrious Time around the tane had pil’d 

All the rich works, which Learning would have wrought; 
And many a fparkling gem by Genius brought ; 
And to that glose, now dim as in difgrace, 

Which once adorn’d the dome with burnifh’d face, 
Had eager Fame on vig’rous pinions flown, 

And pois’d, like tip-to'd Mercury, had blown 

So loud a trump of praife, that Europe fir’d 

At the found, had litten’d, envied, and admir’d. 


Arr. x1. The Campaign,“a poetical Effay, in Two Books, dedi- 
cated, by Permiffion, to bis Royal Highne/s the Duke of York. By 


Robert Brown, Corporal in the Colditream Guards. 8vo. 79 


pages. Price 2s. 6d. Stockdale. 1797. 


THE corporal feems perfectly fenfible of the high honour confers 
red on him by his royal highnefs in patronizing the prefent poem. 
The dedication is rather too long, or we would certainly offer it to 


the perufal of our readers, as a {pecimen of adulatory compofi- 
tion, perfect in it’s kind: * to whom fhould the moiftened eye ot 


tender pity look with fympathetic gratulation, or the innocent 
{ufferer, with bleeding heart, breathe his complaint,’ cum multis 
aliis que nunc preicribere longum eft! As to the poem, it 
defcribes the melancholy viciifitudes of a campaign, the carnage 
of a battle, and the horrours of a fiege. Two or three ftories 
are introduced, but thefe, as well as the various defcriptions 
contained in it, are {pun out to a tedious length. Some few 
patlages of the poem are tolerably well executed, but we do nog 
tind any fufhiciently interetting for an extract. 


Art. xitte The Hone Thieves, a Farce in Tivo AAs, altered from 


the Committee. By T. Knight. Fir? aded in the Theatre Royal 
Covent-Gardex, May 9, 1797. 12mo. 47 pages. Price 1% 
Cawthorn. 1797. 





‘ * There is no doubt but that the college would have ftood fore 


ward as refpectable as the royal fociety, or any other literary in- 
Lituton in Europe, if its fellows had not {werved from the {pirit 
of its charter, and thereby overturned all the excellent plans of 
promoting the fcience of phyfic—which the firft members intend- 
ed, when they petitioned the legiflature for the privileges of am 
ancorporate body,’ - 
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Medical Extra&s en the Nature of Health, 5x 


Tus plaudits of an audience will be cheaply acquired, fo long 
as the blunders of a teague, and the hypocritical prudery of an 
Obadiah, can obtain them. D. M. 





MEDICINE+s 


Art. xiv. Medical Extras: on the Nature of Health, with prace 
tical Obferwations: and the Laws of the Nerwous and Fibrous 
Syfems, by a Friend to Improvements. 4 vols. Svo. About 
1400 p. and g plates. Price 28s. fewed. Johnfon. 1796. 
Tue introduétion of every new branch of fcience is much 

affiiied by a clear and explicit elucidation of the particular grounds 
and circumilances that have led to it’s application. In this point 
of view, thefe medical extracts will be found extremely ufeful 
and important. The ingenious author has here traced, with 
equal brevity and clearnefs, the ditferent chemical difcoveries 
which bear any relation to the inflitution of pxeumatic pradtice ; 
and collected with much induftry and attention the mott-ufeful 
labours of the moft enlightened of the faculty, which, by the 
affiftance of notes, fome flight alterations in the text, and a mee 
thodical arrangement, he has formed into a body of medical doc- 
trine of great utility and importance, and capable of being eafily 
underftood. 

Ded. p. ii. * The office of the lungs being known, and the al- 
teration of the blood trom the air we breathe, and the influence 
of oxygenated blood on the nerves and avimal ceconomy, the ftudy 
of phy fic is now become a pleafing and interefting purfuit. Na- 
ture appears fublime and fimple in her operations. The great 
my flery of life is laid open to our view, and we are enabled clearly 
to comprehend, how this wonderful machine of ours depends every 
moment for its exiflence on the due fupply of air to our lungs, 
difplaying at ence the wifdom and benevolence of the Almighty. 
Having learnt this intimate connection, we fee the grounds for 
the prueumatic practice lately inflituted ; and, from the exertions of 
ph) licians in this line, we are led to entertain fome hopes of fee- 
ing even thofe refored, who have already been defpaired of by 
their friends. We are taught here, alfo, how toavoid many common 
and afflicting diforders incident to the human frame: and, thanks 
to Dr. Beddoes, and Dr. Darwin, and the Rev. Mr. Townfend, 
who ttand confeffedly the foremoft among the modern improvers 
of medicine, the way to a prolongation of life and health, come 
paratively fpeaking, 1s madeeafy.’ 

The defigns of the compiler, and the principles which have been 
attended to in the execution of his plan, are fo well and fo juftly 
explained in the apology to the reader, that we may give them in 
his own words. ‘ 

Apo. p.i. ¢ The reader will foon perceive that the author of 
Medical Extraéts intended at ‘firft only to have prefented to the 
public a concife view of ‘*‘ THE RELATION WE STAND IN WITH 
REGARD TO THE AIR WE BREATRE;” and as the pmeumatic che- 
miftry had been fuccefsfully introduced into the prattice of phyfcs 
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efeapes in the form of Aydrogén cas, while the oxygen and carbon 


evaporate In om form ot carbonic acid gas, leaving nothing behind 
but a fmall refiduum of carbon and vegetable earth. 
It 1s differ rent with fubftances. containing a portion of azot. 

The egquilidrinm of parts 1s toon dettroyed. Hence it is that animal 
excrements, which contain, like other animel matters, a quanuty 
of azot, are added to the elements, capable of putretaction, to 
form compot: s or dunghills. 

The view of the animal ceconomy is of the popular kind, and 
well arranged. ‘Without the clumfy aid of the technical phrafeo- 
lory of the ee the author has prefeuted the reader with a 
perfectly clear and intelligible account of the nature and functions 
of the different part: ot the human fabric. 

‘Turning from this fubject, the author next confiders the relation 
we tland in with refpect to the external air. Here the philofophi- 
cal reader will and, that the writer has judicioully telected a iftock 
of materials, from the more recent chemical and phyholovical ob- 
fervations and difcoverie: 

‘he fecond volume onnndiee obfervations on the nature of 


pov tet and rhe laws ot the fibrous fyitem. The actions ot difterent 

pawe or what have been termed thimuli, on the human trame, 
} ; } . aa, . x . i of a ; , 2 e ] = 4 

fuch as " ‘at, lirht, air, exer ife, tood, XCey are here explained at 


, ; ryt . ' ) 
fome length. ‘The practical remarks on the proper kinds of tood, 
aad the moit advantageous modes of taking them; onthe introduc. 
ie compoiition of the body, andon clothing 3 


as well as thofe on the different fenfes and patlions, are pertinent 


On the impoffibikity of enjoying good health, where exercife is 
neglected, we fhall infert the tollowing extract. 

Vol. iit, v.204. ¢ Phe necetitty of ac3ion 1s not only demon- 
firable trom the fabric of the body, but evident from the obferva- 
tion of the univerial prafice of mankind; who for the prefervation 
ot health inthofe, whofe rank or wealth exempts them trom the 
necellity of lucrative labour, have invented {ports and arserhens, 


though not of equal ufe to the world with agricultural employ- 
ments, yet of equal faticue to thofe who practife them, and differ- 
ing only from the drudgery of the huibandman, as they are acts 
ot choice, and theretore performed without the paintul fenle ot 
mM pu n. The hunttman riies early, pur ms eS his game » through 
ail the dangers and obfiructions of the chace, fwiims rivers, and 
icales precipices, till he returns home, no lets Sher than the 
foldier, and has, perhaps, fometimes incurred as great hazard of 
wounds or death: yet he has no motive to excite: his ardeur; he 
is neither fubjett to the commaids of a ceneral, nor dreads any 
penaities for neglect and difobedience 3 he has neither profit nor 
honour trom his perils and his conqueit, but toils without the 
hopes of mural or civil garlands, and :wuit content himielf, with 
the praife of his tenants and « compan iOns. 
_ © But fuch is the confitution of man, that dabour may be fiyled, 
MS own reward; nor Wi “I any exte nal excitements be requifite, if it 
be confidered how much happine/s is, gained, and heavy much mifery 
caped, by frequ leieend violent agitation of the body. 
k > . € The 
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‘ The defire of exercife is coeval with life itfelf. Were this 

rinciple attended to, many difeafes might be avoided. But, 
while indolence and /edentary employments prevent two thirds of 
mankind from either taking fufficient exercife themfelves, or giv- 
jng it to their children, what have we to expect but difeafe and 
deformity ?” 

In the third volume, after inquiring into the nature of the ir- 
yitable and fentient principles, and the relation that oxygen bears 
to them; the author proceeds in developing the laws of excite- 
ment. Much ufeful matter is here alfo collected from various 
fources, and prefented in a fomewhat new point of view to the 
notice of the reader. 

From this part we fhall afford two fhort paffages, one of a 
theoretical and the other of the pra¢tical kind. 

Vol. iii, p. 388. ¢ In the healthy living body the dalance of pring 
ciples is conttantly kept up, by the /urface difcharging the tuper- 
abundant azot and the ufelefs aqueous fluid (Aydrogen and oxygen), 
ammoniacal falts (@zer and hydrogen), and phofphoric acid (pho/- 
phorus and oxygen);——by the lungs throwing off carbon and hy- 
drogen, and the blood in the lungs and the adforbents of the fkin 
taking into the fyiiem vital air (oxygen and caloric), while the 
lafeals of the inteftines imbibe all thefe feveral principles.— 
The ju balance of thefe principlesin the body conititures health 
and lite, or, more properly fpeaking, zs the condition neceffary for 
the maintenance ef life. 

‘ When the balance gets broken, a lofs of health or death 
enfues.’ 


After explaining the nature of fleep, thefe few praétical reflec- 
tions Occur. 
time adapted for feep; and trom the fection on babit, the proprrety 
of going to bed and rijing at a certarn hour. 

* We have feen how this tiate is produced by the proper appli- 
cation of fimulant powers during the day, and fince it 1s to aceu- 
gulate irritability in the fyftem, the chambers in which we fleep 
ought theretore to be flent, dark, and moderately cold, and fince the 
cbicf refrefoment of fleep arifes from the oxygen, or vital air, imbibed 
by the fyftem, forming a part of rhe digestive proce/s then going ON, 
we fhould be causious how we are furrounded by curtains. 

“ In the ftate of nature, when the fenfe of hunger is appeafed 
by the timulus of agreeable food, and the bufinefs of the day is 
over, the human favage, at peace with the world, then exerts lutle 
attention to external objects ; pleafing reveries of his fuccefles in 
hunting fucceed, and at length fleep is the refult: till the fy {tem 
as recruited, and he awakes with frefh vigour. 

_* In like manner the poor fleep little ; forced, by their fitwa- 
tion, to lengthen out their labour to their neceffities, they how- 
ever go to bed early in the evening, the irritable principle beinf 
exhaufted by the labours of the preceding day, and they get up 
refrefhed at fun-rife, and accumulate again frefh irritability by the 
coolnefs of the morning. The blooming complexion of our pea- 
fantry, the permanence of their good looks, and their firength and 


activity,y 


Pp. 445. © From the foregoing fe@ion we learn, that night is the 
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activity, compared with the fickly vifage and ailing conftitutions 
of the fons of luxury, who turn night into day, and tleep in beds 


of down, clearly demonftrate which mode of lite is moit conducive 
to health. 
¢ Iris juflly faid by Dr. Mackenzie, that he who fleeps long in 
pee morning , and fits up late at night, hurts his conittitution with- 
ut gaining hi me: and he who will do it merely in comphance 
with the tafhion, ought not to repine ata fafbionable frate ot bad 


health,’ 
In the conclufion, the author takes up the fubject of fufpended 


refpiration, and confiders it pretty fully. Many judicious ex- 
seats are introduced from the latett and bett writers. 
The latt volume is introduced with thefe modeil obfervations : 
Ded. p. i. * The late Dr. Brown rape in his Elements of 
Phytic, ‘* that he was acquainted with a work, whence abundant 
proof might be drawn to fhow that the laws of morality and phy- 


1c ney on the fame broad bafis.”” It is much to be regretted, that 
this great genius did not live toexecute his intention ; but to fup- 


ply this want, I have affumed the pen, yet with timid fteps, I 
venture to tread the path he has marked out. I tollow ‘** haud 


path ibus eq! F 

On the ew and nervous fyftem the author has prefented his 
readers with’a confiderable portion of intereiling matter. 

However his $ pri ncipal objects in this volume are, firll, to con- 
fider * the prepress of the mind, and its vatt power of improve- 
MEDt, which conducts us to the pris nciples of moral philotophy ;’ ; 
then to * cx mntemplate the effects of; great mental excitement ; 3; and 
laftly, its operation, when in an under proportion.’ 

Intro. p. xxxi. ‘I believe,’ fays this writer, ‘ an attempt to fet 
forth all the emotions of the mind, and their eff éts on the animal 
ceconomy, would be a work extremely acceptable to the majority 
of readers: but our prefent tafk is only to confider fome few 
emotions; though the variety of thefe is great, and worthy in 
every branch of that variety of an attentive inveftigation. The 
more acc cd we fearch into the /wman mind, the ftronger 
traces we fhall gvery where find of his wifdom who made it. If 
a difcourfe on the ufe of the parts of the body may be confidered 
as an hymn to the Creator; the ufe of the paffons, which arethe 
organs of the mind, cannot be barren of praife to him, nor un- 
produétive of that union of fcience and admiration to ourfelves, 
which a contemplation of the works of infinite wifdom can alone 
atford to a rational mind; whilft, referring to him whatever we 
find of right, or good, or tate. in ourlelves, difeov ering his ftrength 
and wifdom in our own weaknefs and re tion, honouring 
them where we difcover them clearly, and adoring their profun- 
city where we are loft in our fearch, we may be inquifitive with- 

out impertinence, and elevated without pride ; we may be admit- 
ted, if 1 may dare fay fo, into the counfels of the Almighty bya 


+, * 


conideration of his works. 
The elevation of the mind ought to be the principal end of all 


our fludies. Whatever turns the foul inward on itfelf, tends to 
concenter its force; and to fit it for greater and ftronger flights 
E 4 of 
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form which has manifeited itfelf in many parts of the country, fuffered 
{ome temporary depreffion from the apoitacy of it’s leaders in the two 
routes of parliar ment, Mr. Pitt and the luke of Richmond ; but it has 
received no 1K onliderable fupport a the perfecution it has experi- 
enced, and the virtue and fortitude with \ ‘ ne it’s fupporters fuitained 
the fiery confit ‘Phe intrinfic merit of the caufe w ill give it increa{- 


ing vigour; and as knowledge ¢ idle minates ittelf, the wildom ot an en- 
lightened people will mature it into lite. 

“¢ Nir. Fox has declared in the lait debate which took place in the 
houfe of commons at the end of the year 1796, that ** he had no diff- 


culty in faving, that under the prefent {yttem, peace could never be pro- 
. 4) y f } } > 22 \ ; hy oe roa \ peed, é : “Pe 
cured : fee cenfiitution mu/t Os reflored ; the voice of the r pret natives 


of the people mult prevali over the executive mintiiters of the Crown 5 
. 4 ; ay ) ee Ae ee ee 7? 
anu the peopie muit Oc Feu rod tO Cieir yuac rignuts. 


i i ~ o 
‘« ‘fhofe who remember the more than propaetic warnings of this 
ti ‘uly preat man, tor ugh the unfortunate american conte(t, and thafe 


who have witnefied the truth and juftice with which he sp preciated the 
events of this Jamentable war, will dwell with no inconfiderable degree 
of earneftne’s on the wifdom of his opinion. May liberty then be the 
harbinger of peace, and may the genius of both prefide over our tuture 


deftiny 
¥ al .  ~ I >. . 
We would advife fuch as have not already made up their minds on 


the fubject of ‘eh rm, to turn to that part of this interefting volume, 
in \ hich the prefent flate of the reprefentation 1s particularifed, ‘Th 
will then fee that 110 peers return 243 members of the oiler houfe, in 
expre!s 4 lility to the avowed principles of the conflitution; and that 
the patronage of great commoners amounts to 15g more. The dire 
tefluence ol the treafury, here faid to confilt in 22 votes only, is {tated to 
be as follows: 
13 for fcorifh diflriGs,—2 for Queenborough,—z for Windfor,— 
r for Dx ciel - vich,—1 for HKochefter,—and 2 for Vly- 
mouth 
We fhall take cur leave of this work, with a quotation from the con- 
Portier 
t choofing county members by fre eholders was an in- 
no roduce ct of parttament, in the « ghth year of Henry 
e fixt i the pra®tice of ele@tine members for cities and bi TOU: ohs 
exclufive bodies or ec rporat MS is an innovation of a more recent 
date. ‘The firft parliamentary charter appearing to h ave b en granted 
in the reign of Edward the fourth; and even cigh Li nitation of the right 
{ } ’ 


of v¢ tins un l: : t iefe cyarters appears to have « ein ite “ iD bye laws, 
or 


enacted | 5 the 1€ Cor, rat Ss 0) Whicn ta y at fir 7 at ed the infelves 


a ‘ . hb, ‘ ‘ yr, * na svals a ’ »*4 mee > % 
ith the exclufive right of electing members, or consne: ! the exercife of 
it to perfons born or appreaticed within a boro shy or to fuch perfons 


as they might thi ik proper to admit to fach ircedom by pure hafe or 
favour. ‘1 L m hye laws afterwards obtained the fanétion of refolutions 
of committees of the houfe of commons on the trial of controverted 
eleCtions; and thefe refolutions were afterwards confirmed by aéts of 
the lee iflatu 


c 


Thus the ta of electing membe: zs of parliament has been limited, 
from the whole ‘om munity ‘of hou fekeepers in a county, to a corpo- 
ration of twelve or thirteen individuals, as is now the cafe at B ucking- 
ham, Malmefbury, and many other places; or to fome infignificant 
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5% HISTORY. 
{pot of ground without an inhabitant, fuch as Midharft,. Old 


Sarum, &c. 

‘ To correct a grievance of fuch flagrant magnitude, and to reftore 
the people to their: ancient rights, is an act of “juttice to which they 
have an indifputable claim.’ 

We formerly noticed another work entitled ‘ An entire and com. 
plete hiftory, politic al and perfonal, of the boroughs of Great Britain, 
Acc.,’ by the fame author. See Analytical Review, vol. xii, p. 374, 


and vol. xi, p. 167. 


Art. xvi. Hofoire, on Anecdoies far la Revolution de Ruffte en P Année 
1-62. Par M. de Rulbiere :—Hifisry or pom intes of the Revolu.én that 
ron aed tl Ruffia 12 the Year 1762. By, Mir. ae Rulhiere. SVO. 
306 pages. Price cs. Printed at Parts in the 5th year of the 
Republic (17q7) and imported by De Boffe. 

"Tti1s is one of the prod tuctions o! Mr. de Rulhiere, who was attached 
to the french embafly at St. Peterfburgh, and prevented partly by 
threats, and partly by careffes, from publithing e during his life. 

‘I was prefent at that revolution,’ favs he, * which precipitated f from 
the throne of Ruffla the gran {fon of Peter the Great, in order to pl ace 

a foreigner in his room. 1 beheid a princets, efcaping from the impe- 
rial palace as a fugitive, and on the fame day forcing her hufband to 
ahandon his lite and his empire together. Ll knew the. -attors in this 
terrible fcene, in which, duri ng the influence of a temporary terrour, 
all the sefources of audacity and of genius were difpla ayed, and as I did 
not tee 1 pr rfonally intereiled (for I travelled merely in order to make 
myfelf acquainted with the nature of different governments) I confider- 
ed it asa happinefs , to behold one of thofe rare events which charatte- 
rife anatien, and during which men make a full difclofure otf their re- 
{peftive characters.’ 

The late emprefs is deferibed as a woman of confiderable talents and 
unbounded ambition, faithlefs to the marriage bed, the e ulurper of a 
throne, and the murderer of her hufband. The ‘ole wing 1s a de- 
{c ireee s of t her perfon, during the bloom of youth: 

* Her height gives her at ouce an agreeable and a noble air; her per- 
fon and her ates, abound with graces 5 her appearanc ¢ denotes the 
fovertign; all her features befpeak a great character ; we neck. is ele- 
vated, and where it unites with the head difplh: ays a remarkable degree 
of beauty: fhe is confcious of this, and in the various motions of Pher 
body feem s anxious to develope it. She poflefles a large and open 
forehead ; her nofe is nearly acquiline; her mouth is ruddy, and em- 
bellifhed by her teeth; her chin is rather Jo ng. Her*hair, which is 
chefaut, is Pm be autiful : her eyebrows are brown, her eyes brown 
alfo, and brilliant; he r com plexion uncommonly fine. A certain de- 


gree of ftateline fs 1 is diiffufed over, and exhibits the true chara¢ter of 
her countenance.’ 

Peter is reprefented as a weak prince, who, howeve r, pollefied a good 
heart, and at times entertai ned great ideas. Evenafter he became em- 
peror, he was accuft omed, while (peaking of Frederic the great, to fay 
* the king, my matter,’ and not only wore the uniform of a pruffian re- 
z iment, but atiually accepted of a commiiion in the fervice.- By 
ac 10} ‘ting > the trederici ian code he difg rutted the lawyers ; . by feculariz- 
ing the ‘preek convents, he rendered the cler; BY his enemies ; and by his 


attachment to foreign troops, he provoked the guards, who were, and 
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ftill are, the real mafters of the empire. It was, by means of Orloff, at 
once her paramour and her minion, that Catharine detached the fol- 
diers from their allegiance. By following the advice of his courtiers 
and his mittrefs, Peter was precipitated from the throne. Indeed he 
appears to have been unworthy of it; for during the fhort refpite he’ 
was fuffered to enjoy, between his downfal and his death, he is faid 
to have been employed in conftructing pafteboard fortifications, and in 
amufing himfelf with his violin, his dog, and his negro, which had been 
rzitored to him, in confequence of his earneft entreaties. 
Two englifh tranflations of this work have already appeared. 0. 





MATHEMATICS. 


“Art. xvite The Principles of Alzebra, By William Frend. 8vo. 
230 peges. Price 5s. in boards. Robinfons. 1796. 


Tuts work is intended for the ufe of {chools, and calculated to 
teach young people more ¢ in one month’ (if we may traft to the au- 
thor’s own experience) ‘than they would otherwife have learnt proba. 
bly by the common mode in the courfe of a year.’ 

‘ Hence,’ fays Mr. F., preface, p. vi, ‘ E with to recommend to the 
mafters of fchools, particularly the great fchools, fuch as Eton, the 
Charter-houfe, Winchefter, and others approaching to them in fome 
degree of reputation for claffical learning, to adopt a mode by which 
every boy in their fchools cannot fail of learning with great eafe a very 
ufeful art. J fhould recommend them to divide their fchool into 
claffes, confilting of not more than five boys in each clafs. Each clafs 
would be diftinguifhed by the progrefs which it has made in number- 
ing. The lowett probably wouid be able to add only, the higheft pro- 
bably to multiply together only two numbers under twenty. Five 
minutes in the morning and five in the afternoon will be time fufficient 
for the exercife of each clafs. The head mafter might hear two claffes. 
The boys in the firft clafs might hear thofe in the third and fourth: 
The boys in the fecond clafs, thofe in the fifth and fixth claffes; and 
thus progreffively throughout the fchool. ‘Thus, no boy would be 
employed more than fifteen minutes on any day, and moft days only ten 
minutes, in this exercife. By examining the lower claffes, the boys in 
the higher claffes would be very much improved: their memory would 
be firengthened ; and in future life they would be as little likely to 
forget thetr numbering as they are the fhape of the letters in the alphae 
bet. Another advantage propofed by claffing boys in this manner is, 
that they may be in the habit of comparing themfelves with each other 
in more refpects than one. An overweening pride is apt at prefent to 
get the better of them, from a confcioufnefs of fuperiority in the latin 
or greek languages; and they are furprifed fome years after to find, 
that the boys, whom they defpifed at {chool, poffefs talents which make 
them the moft valuable members in fociety. Indeed this mode of 
clafling a {chool -would be attended with advantage, if the boys were 
gueftioned in geography, hiftory and other things, by which the talents 
of each might be difblayed : thus the vanity of early years would be 
checked, and men would learn to form a better opinion of themfelves 
and their neighbours.’ 

As the reader, perhaps, will not eafily difcover how the young alge. 
braift is to make this wonderful progrefs merely by purfuing the — 
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of inftru€tion here lard down; we fhall proceed to inform Inim of the 
unprovements, which the author rather too confidently ar A 0e he has 
wtroduced into his principles of the {cience... He explodes the ufe of 
negative numbers, and withes to introduce a new mathematical nomen- 
elature : of the utility of which our readers wall judge from the follos 

ing innovations -—For fige | Mr. F, ufes mark; for minus, er | lefs, take 
away; tor compaxnd term, txvof ld, threcfol id, I wi file, or mantfold term; 
for 4 imcaileeg,, band; lor radical  fign J, bent lime, Lor co-cficieni, co-part; 


for divijirs, drviders ; XC. 


Fart j'ry beeaufe Maclaurin has illuftrated the nature and. operation 
of negative quantith by book-debis, &c. Mr. F., remarks, ‘ when a 
— canmorexplain the princ iples of a feience without reference to 
met: r. tl proba lity is, that he has never thought accurately on 
the fubject.’ Notwithitanding the harfhnefs of this fappofttion, 1t is 
probable, that, if che object of at were ftll living, he would tecl bat 


little pain ‘from it, on refieéting, that he was only. clatied with duch éx- 
GOLA thinkers as Newton, J.uics, Saun lerio D..asC. 

But, notwithitanding Mr . F’s, pretended rejection o yf negative quan- 
ities, our readers will | urprized to find, as we truly were, that he 


A | 


t 

Qf ‘ } } . { } . * " . “at - : i 
has ufed them and the “er of them like other writers on alycbra; for 
Ur Parc 20, wiere i118 reuuirea to ! juluply a—ob DY Q—0D, De Wwrleecs 


< @y he product of ae Ea ee Ay : } 5. hut fays 
+ b* jor the pi oauct of the two OQ atl ve iaClOrs —- 0, — vy DUl ays 


pothii ng on the ful yect that wears the torm of proof or illuftrauon, 
1 : 
he fatt a) ppears to be, that Mr. F. has formed objections to nega- 


L1Vc ¢ Ge lantitics, 3 Nas rina ry TO ‘wy «ao VM s lout fufi Ic1ent tly coniid c1ing 
t! oir nature or Bey tions il ih th bk ath em< itical calcu! lus. i heir lon- 


‘ 


cuitence in nature forms nor: tigpal Ov} ¢tion with the mathe: aticlan, 


¢ 
; 1} ~+]e> ’ D ¥ 7 er hs , ~< - , 7 . opt } » 
t ecauic, Mricly {pe Cin i Nos th ahd 42 no Lu Neaa thing “10 a point, a THaliice 
satical lene une .¢ le Arce - > An I .. hea ms: } y 
matical dine, clube, circle, w&Ces ' > true queth On 45, can the mind iorm 
: firh tt) , he : 
correct notions of fyuch ,things, and having affigned to them certain 
. i; . ; wer Sree ; mY } Crm } > 
SuUNCLIO} 1 ADU pac be ries, Can it. ule them as inirurh ie — of or ilculation, 
} > een Sie ciaan’ . ‘ 

or reafon on them as data, which it would be abfu rd to reject Or Op- 
r “-* A , ’ : * { F > . 
pofe? Hvery felt knows, that the whole of pure mathematics reits 


en this-foundation. 
But the reader, after having acen, that the autho 
> ale a < 

of algebra h 
Lab he menfeline to seat... ond tt) a 7 

which he proleiles to reject, and thi: king with us, perhap 


r of thefe princ i} 4D 
pevarricserent “ss . , ¢ mapa Se 
as emmy al ,) ed {ad ae r as A his book ¢ gi es) ‘ 1at clafs ol LUIIVUCES 


new tems are trilling.and unneceflary, may wilh to have ai opportu 
nity of judging of the p rfp jCuit} and precifion of our author’s ftyle and 
manners. We tranferibe his definition of a root, and his remark on ex- 
tracing the root of a compound term, Pp. 7.— 

¢ An index placed at the left hand of aterm, havin ig a bent line be- 


. @ son 9 o . Lf er t! et > on . Aa 
tweeir it and the term, fhews that the term exprelics a nuinber, which 
being repeated in a fimpic term as often as there are units in the index, 
. ‘ ’ } , . + . ‘ 

Is equa to the term under the bent line. This number is called the 
root of the term. | nus yy Means a number w hich multiplied into 


itfelt is equal tog. *4/64 means a number which being repeated three 
times ‘Makes 64; and as 2 xX 3 make Qs and 4X 4X 4 make 64; 








the terms 3, or *4/ 3 x 3, 0F *4/g mean the famea’‘number, as alfo do, 
ee ae ae ee — Ty 
45 °Y% 4% 4x 4, and 34/64. In the fame manner *4/ m means 


a number which, nr ated twice, is eq ual to m, S4/ a* — 6* means a 
number which, bcian g repeated thrice, i is equal to a*@——4*, Roots are 


diftin- 
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wiahhihe 
1 by their indexes, in the fame manner as the powers bse 
ot a, 3o/ athe third root of a,? i/@ the n\® 


root of a2. When the bent line is without an index, the index.2 1s 


inderftood.’ 


Aitinguithes 


. > ? \ . 
2./7 is tie fecond root 


Hiere rhe auth it WY bOouUDUS the mec aline O1 Chic Ve robs ? peat and 
i - ? . ie vs 1 ¥ > 
‘ 7 he roots of compound ferms may be Irequenily found by 

: ; ap ; : ° . 
ifecovered trom Obfervine the refult of the multipl- 


, } . . tate Paw cum : } an 
rwo-fold, three folk ’ OTF Manitoid terimns into each oth t. 
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. . " . , - 
Prod. a* + 2ad + b* == 2d power of a + 4. 

« The firft term is the fecond power of a; the fum of the two next 
terms is 2a 4+ 4 X A, it therefore, ina compound term, the firft term 
fhould contain ti C iccona \ power ot a nunab oT. and, OD taking aw ay this 
fecond power, the remainder fhould bs x2 divifible without a remainder, 
by a compound term made up ot twice the root of the firft term: added 
{0 another term, this root, added to the term, will be the fecond root 
of the compound term. For thus from the compound term a@* -+ 2a6 


i ‘ 
1 fr . 5 ah Mmnieintsed *tmen [ee Beet Bits 
+ l 4 e gain G - is 5 which, “mul lred Into itfelf, gives tink come 
; ; 
pound term , 


, - : 7 e 2° ? . “ al - % : 2 . - 

!o conclude this article, which nas already es ceeded the limits at 
firit intended, we muft remark, that the prefent work appears to ns an 
nperfect and fuperfcial performance. We think it calculated alfo to 


‘ y young p rica) uni ? | Tetite notions on the fubject of algebra; and 
thouch intended for the ufe of {chools, it will be fo far from fup tw ante 
i the the rt, but elegant and cor npre! henfive introductions of Bi 1 
caitle, Trail, and a few others in this degre nent of mathematics, that 
we think it will teach the public to app reciate their value more highly. 


be * , rr ; - 4 4) , “ Foe 
Ler. xvitte An Introdu@ion to Arithmeti. aud Aigebra. By Thomas 


Manning. Svo. 512 pages. Price 6s. in boards. Cambridge, 


’ 


Nicholfon ; London, Kivingtors. 1796. 

In a modeft preface, the author ftates, that his motive for under- 
taking the pret nt publication was, to fupply an introduction to arith 
metic and algebra, in which every ‘propofi ion thould be not only fo ac- 
curately demonttrated, but fo fully explained, as s to prevent the neceflity 
of additional aififtance. The pla: 1 has exceeded the lisatts at firit pro- 
pofed, and is to be completed, if che prefent attempt meet with the ap- 
probation of the public, in a fecond volume. ‘the prefent carries the 
fubject as far as quadratic equations, the doctrine of raties, and the 
binomial theorem. This theorem, with it’s demonitrations, occupies 


» the merits of this work, in general, we think it will 
be found n wap too prolix. ©; and the language throughout wants that 
neatnefs and precifion, which conftitute what may be called mathema- 
tical Ie ance. ‘To ny enough, and not too much, is inde ed the ne 
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fees not yet to have attained. The illufrations of the-dfte ried cafes 
in multi ipl licati ion, the, extraction of roots, aad she bipémjalytheerem, 

wil] be re dily admitted as proofs of the truth of our affertion. How. 
ever, 
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ever, as the author profeffes not to teach any thing new, or to fubvert 
any principles that have been generally admitted, like the writer in the 
receding article, the prefent introduction may be read with con. 
fiderable advantage, by thofe who might wifh to acquire fome know. 
ledge of algebra, without the afliftance of a matter, or other books. 
F. 





THEOLOGY. 
Arr. xix. The probable Progrefs and Iffue of the Commotions which 


have agitated Europe fince the French Revolution, argued from the 
Ajpe? of Things, and the UW vitings of the Prophets. By J. Bicheno, 
8vo. gs pages. Price zs. Jolipfon. 1797. 

Turis ingenious, liberal, and pious writer ft1ll purfues his defign 


‘of unfolding the myfteries of the Book of Revelation, and applying 


them to ths great events of the prefent times. Of his former principa 
publication, ‘* The Signs of the Times,” a pretty full account will 
be found in An. Review, Vol. xvi, p. 342, and Vol. xxi, p. 65. 

In an amimated introdu€tion, Mr. B. calls the attention of his 
readers to the prefent alarming ftate of public affairs in this country, 
and to the wonderful changes which are at prefent taking place in 
the general flate of fociety. He inquires, whether the prefent war be 
a juft and neceflary one? whether we be fighting for the religion of 
the Bible, or for hierarchical robbery and corruption? for liberty, or 
to crufh it? for ourfelves, and for the king and conilitution, or for 
tyrants and tyranny, corruption and fuperftition ? 

Pp. 2.——‘ That on the part of the continental enemies of France 
it is a warof ambition, and of aggrandizement, at the expence 
of mankind, and for the fupport of civil and ecclefiaitical defporifm, 
is clearenough. But how ftands the cafe with this country? To be 
juft and approved by heaven, it muft have been neceflary and unavoid- 
able. But whether this were the cafe, no unbiafied perfon, who re- 
collects the circumftances of its commencement, or reads, with atten- 
tion and candour, the late excellent publication of Mr. Erfkine, can 
be long in determining. Were it not that that bock is in almoft every 
one’s hands, | fhould think it right to enter more at large inte thisinquiry 
—** Juitand neceflary war’!!! Is it juft and neceflary for one independent 
nation to make war on another independent nation, becaufe they think 
proper to alter their form of government, and to call to account their 
oppreffors ? Is that a juft and neceflary war, which is rufhed into 
without trying every means which can be devifed for the preventing 
of bloodfhed; and where all negociation is fpurned, and every con- 
ceflion, for offences given, and the moft folemn proteftations of 
friendly intentions, are rejected with fcorn ? Was it jutt to the people 
of sbis country, and neceflary to their profperity and fafety, to plunge 
them into the horrors of war, and expofe them to unknown evils, be- 
caufe the french people pet to death their monarch, and to prevent 
imaginary confequences? If a juft and neceffary war comports with 

eie principles and facts, then is the prefent war both juft and necef- 
fary, butf not, then it is unjuft and wanton. ‘Though the french, in 
the firft moments of their intoxication, were certainly guilty of of- 
fences, yet, they as Certainly did every thing, unlefs that of refuming 
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their chains, to atone for their offence, and avoid a breach with this 
country. And fo confcious were his majcfty’s minifters of this, that 
the deitruation of the king was the only re: afon which they er to 
juftify the difmiffion of monfeur Chauvelin, the french ambaflador, 
firft to himfelf, and afterwards to the parliament *. 

« But though the people of this country were then deceived into ap- 
probauion ot the minifter’s meafures, and too many joined in the cry 
for this © juft and neceflary war ;” yet moft are now better informed, 
and the conviction ot the injultice, and wantonnefs of it, on the part 
of adminittration, is every day becoming more general; and moft 
begin to repent of their folly, in fapporting, with their approbation, 
thofe meafures which have precipitated their country to the very verge 
of ruin. IL fince rely with thae this re pentance may not come too late. 
To be of ate, it muit be general and fincere; it muft not be, en/y, 
becaufe we feel the preti ure of the evils which our folly has broughe 
upon us ; ‘ber it mutt {pring from the revival of principle, and be fol- 
lowed by a conduct becoming the convittion, that we have com- 
mitted a great crime in making ourfelves paseaee with the enemies of 
liberty, the deftroyers of mankind ; and worthy of that which is at 
iffue.’ 

The author proceeds to vindicate his method of exciting the atten- 
tion, and awakening the apprehenfions of his countrymen, by contem- 
plating the prefent great occurrences of the political world as under 
the direction of divine Providence, and as accomplifhing the predic- 
tions of the holy {criptures. Though he accpowlenges the language 
of prophecy to be obfcure, he will “not admit that it is un intelligible. 
He very fairly claims a right to exemption from the influence of that 
prejudice, which has been taken up againit attention to facred pre- 
di¢tions, ‘ becaufe a few crazy or deluded people have lately been 
uttering effufions which were called prophecies.’ Mr. B. does not 
pour forth the reveries of infanity or enthufiafm, but fpeaks ** the 
words of fobernefs’’—if they be - alfo ** the wotds of truth,’’ we 
are pes uaded it is not for want of fincerity , diligence, learning, ard 
Ingenuity in the writer, but trough the invincible difficulty of in- 
aiaiting the myiterious Book of “Revelation. He is, certainly, at 
leait entitled to candid attention. 

After a brief retrofpeét of his former publications on the prophecies, 
Mr. B. proceeds to further elucidations of the predictions under the 
- blems of the trumpets, and the vials, by comparing them with hi- 

torical facts, Without attempting to follow him through the whole 
davaihe of thefe pr ophecies, we mult content ourfelves with giving ous 
eaders one fpecimen of his method of interpretation, Rev. xi, 18. 

e. $7-— © [he nations were angri, and thy wrath ts come, and the time 
of the dead that they fhould be judged, and that thou {ha uldeft give reward 
NNTG thy fer rvants the prophets, and to the faints, and them ne ery thy 
mame, fmall and great, and fovuld:ft defprsy them which deftrey the earth, 
What are we to underftand by the time being come for judging the 
dead? ** One meaning of the greck word xpbuvas (fays Daubuz), is 
to revenge the caufe of any one by condemning. According to this 
notion of the word, the meaning is, that it is now the time to hear 
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the caufe of the dead, in order to condemn their murderers by de. 
. o s  & iw +2 I< 73 ] ? ¢q ? _— 
ftroying them, and thus to revenge their ceaths. Lowman on this 


paflage, note (0), fays, ** HEbvEbYy judicare, fepe eft vindicare, itaque 
py. quod elt xpvew, vel dxatsw, judicare per exdixew vindicare ver. 
titur, as Grotius obferves. (Gre t.in loc.) So that to judge, orto 
trv the caufe of the dead, or the martyrs fae the truth of the chriltian 
religion, may very naturally * underitood to mean, a vindication of 


—* 


their caufe, by fome eminent a¢t of Providence in favour ot it; as to 
vindicate, is a proper fenfe of judging ; and, I think, more pr per to 
the order and inte a not the prop hecyv, than to und ritand it of the 
general judgment,” Thus far, what has taken place in Irance coun 


team « om *¢ 1. os tn Bf  s 
renanccs the opinion that t!  re\ olution tnere 18 the iali oF t 


part of the city, and that the feventh trumpet has founded, ae the 
; . . — > ry} . rits ern a {7 »TY } igy fy 
pourlag out of the vials commenced. bile Conitituent allembly re- 


Judge v8 the caufe of thofe who had becn martyred ior a good con- 

{cic declared them an injured people, who deferved well of man- 
? f ’ ” ; aime = 
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cated, hus were the dead vindicated > aha we have feen how their 


deaths and fufferings have been revenged on thofe clafles and orders 
of men which were the active awents of perfecution, and which were 
till the fupporters of the fame fyitem: and blefled are they who 


continue faithful in fufferings for the truth, they fhall have the re- 
ward of prophets and faints, ‘and of them that fear God *,’ 


Farther t »conhirm his interpretations, the author makes occafional 
excurfion into the prophecies of the Old Teflament. ‘The general 
refult is, ' ita period of wars and cal imities, commencing in 1789 
or 1792, and to continue thirt Vv years, 1s appointed for the overthrow 
of all tyranny and corruption, civil and eccleliaitical. On the me ane 
of faving this country from the awful calamities, whi o await wicke 
and corrupt nations, the author, in conclufion, exprefles himfelf in 


this ferious and animated language 

p. g1.—* What fhall I fay ? Whofe repentance is it that can fave 
us? Yheirs, who wiil never hea a Feeble voice.——W hat refor- 
mation is it which might benefit us in this awful crifis? Alas! in our 
extremity we turn our eyes to them who were once our confidence; 
but all is defpair. Ifthe whole head be fick, and the whole heart 
faint *, what hope can be entertained for the inferior members till 
thefe vital parts be healed? We mutt be radically and generally re- 
formed, or nothing can fave us: nor will feas, or fleets, (our ftrongeft 
confidence) or armies be able to protect us for an hour. 





fy } ' r) lieve 
Althou; oh truth and juftice oblige the author to {peak 
terms of certain orders of men, yet he means n o offence 
for many, even of the papal church, he has the ! 


in fevere 
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N poles uld he abridg or that liberty ot confcience he claims for 
himfelf; and inftead of rejoicing in the fuffe ‘rings of any, he wifhes he 
had power to put an end to the diitredies of all. “It is fyitem ; it is the 
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© Let the nation then awake toa fenfe of its danger, and its duty. 
There is not one moment to lofe. The laws {till alluw us to approach 
our rulers with our fupplications.—-The door is not yet quite fhut.— 
Let us {natch the moment, and befiege every part of the legiflature 
with our prayers and remonitrances, Let us act like men who are 
fenfible of the danger into which we are precipitated; as men who 
love peace ; and who with to preferve our conftitution and liberties, 
and avoid rhe horrors of their ruin. 

‘Jam fure, that thofe who will read thefe pages, are not the men 
that need to be told that riot and infubordination are not the means 
which are worthy of the chriftian, or proper for the attainment of the. , 
defired end. "Yhere are legal means, adequate, 1 hope, if fteadily | 
sutfucd, to the purpofe. 

«| thould think I difhonoured my fubjeét, if I were to give way 
to feelings of indignation aguinft the men who have plunged us into 
tliofe calamities, which now overwhelm us. May they find. merey..- 
I¢ is blindnefs, perhaps, more than wickednefs. Burt 1 cannot reprefs 
the feclings which arife in my heart at the remembrance @f thofe men 
who have done all they could, in their fituation, to prevent the. evils 
which we now endure, and the ftill worfe which we fear. I never 
think of that fmall band of faithful patriots, who have continued, 
from the commencement of this inaufpicious war, to exert themfelves 
to the urmolt; ‘to fave their country trom the ruin, which they fore- 
faw muft be the Certain conk quence of fuch a conteft, without the 
livelictt fentiments of gratitude and efteem; nor of their patient per- 
feverance, amidft calumny and defeat, in the fervice of,a mifled people, 
without admiration.. They are now rewarded with the approbation 
of their own hearts, and the fincere attachment of all the belt friends 
of our conftitution and liberties ;' and pofterity will not fail to honour 
their memory, for exertions which are now calumoiated?.’ 


Bithop of Peterborough’s Sermons. 


Arr. xx. Sermons, by the late Right Reverend John Hinchcliffe, D.D. 
Lora Bifhap of Pet rborough. SVO. 202 pages. Price 53- boards. 
Paulder. 1796. 


Discourses: delivered from the pulpit, efpecially in the concife 
form which is become fatfhionable among the preachers of the prefent 
day, are better adapted to exhibit general views, and to imprefs gene. 
ral tentiments, than to communicate to the multitude regular tyttee 
matic inftruction concerning the evidences and dutiés'of religion, 
This flight, curfory, and mifceilaneous method of treating fubjetts, 
thouzh it may not altogether fatisfy the cautious inguirer, aid the 
accurate reafoner, may, neverthelefs, have it’s ufe, in conveying fome 
feattered rays of know ledge to minds unenlightened by ftudy, and in 
rendering obvious truths, or received principles, praétically operative 
upon men’s difpofitions and manners, The fermons before us are of 
this popular kind. The author does not tax his erudition to brin 
forth tefimoniers and authorities in defence of the divine origin o 
chriftianity ; but he prefents before his hearers fuch general contidera- 
tions, as may ferve, without any elaborate refearches into hiftorical 
facts, to confirm them in the chriftian faith. He does not enter into 
any fubrle {peeulations concerning the foundation of morals, or em- 
ploy any rehned cafuiftry on doubtful queitions in ethics; but he re- 
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prefents, in a trong point of light, the general obligations of virtue, 
and powerfully entorees a diligent attention to. the duties of life from 
the chriftian do€trine of a future retribution. In point of dottrine, 
the fermons are orthodox, but do not enter into the minutia of theo- 
logical controverfy. The ftyle in which they are written Js perfpi- 
cuous, manly, and elegant, without the flighteft tinture of affectation, 
If not entitled to rank in the firft clafs of pulpit compofitions, they 
are a pleafing and ufetul fet of difcourfes, in which the author, 
*« though dead,” will probably «* yet fpeak,’’ from the lips of other 
preachers. ' 

The firf fermon is a general view of the plan of Providence from 
the creation of man to the coming of Chrift. The jecond reproves 
that fpirit of levity and diflipation, which leaves no leifure for ferious 
reficétion. The third reprefeats the fally of prefuming upon futurity, 
and inculcates the duty of ; ious refignatuion. In the fourth, the com- 

tency of the witnefles to the refurreétion of Chrift is maintained, 

he fifth fhows the manner in which Chrift fulfilled the ceremonial, 
and carried to perfection the moral Jaw. ‘The Axth explains the na- 
twre of chrittian faith, and proves, that it comprehends obedience, 
The venth examines the miracles of Chrift by certain general rules, 
to eftablith their credibility. Moral imbecility, and it’s remedies, 
form the fubject of the eights. Inthe ninth, the Gofpel is fhown to 
be the fruitful fource ot peace and comfort. ‘The teuth treats on 
chriftian humility. Chriftians are reproved in the eleventh, for pay- 
ing mote attention to their prefent intérefts, than to the concerns of 
the future life. ‘The conduct of divine Providence, with refpect to 
the jewifh nation is vindicated, in the tqwelfth, from the charge of 
partiality. The thirteenth is defigned to allay thofe fcruples of 
confcience, and fits of defpondency, under which pious chyifiians are 
apt to labour. 4 

As a fpecimen, we fhall make a fhort extraét from the fermon on 
miracles, in which the author confiders the chara¢ter of the apoftles as 
witnefles to the miracles of Chrift. 

PF. 102.—* Living, as we do, fo many centuries after the fafls have 
happened which are related in the New Teftament, our faith refts (hu- 
manly {peaking} on the report of thofe who were eye witnefies, and 
on the confirmation of their teftimony by the continwed reception it 
has had in the worid through every fucceeding age. 


_ * Had, then, the apoftles and evangelifts fuficient knowledge of the 
facts they relate, to be competent judges of their truth or falfity? 
They were indeed, for the mot part, men of a lowly condition; who, 
being trom their youth engaged in laborious occupations, were detti- 
tute of thofe refinements, which refult from a learned and more po- 
lifhed education. Hed then any nice diftin@tion of fpeculative opt- 
nions been the matter in quefion, it is poffible they might have been 
rmpofed upon by the arts of fophittry, to miftake that for true, which 
was not io; but no other qualification was neceflary, for the purpofe 
of their conviction in plain matters of fact, than an ordinary undes- 
ftanding, and unimpaired organs of fenfe, that their eyes fhould fee, 
and their ears hear. 

* Had fill the difplay of Chriit’s divine authority been confined to 
a ingle fact, or to a few inftances; had the apoftles been the only 
perivus convinced, there might » perhaps, have been room to fuppofe,: 
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that {uch ignorant men had been deluded, rather than that the order of 
naiure was fuipended or changed. But the miniftry of Chrift was a 
continued feene of wonderful benevolence; he went about through 
all Judea, giving frequent and various proofs of his fupernatural 
power. 

« Whole multitudes were at once the witneffes and the fubjedts of 
the miracles he wrought. Thoufands had partaken of the loaves and 
fifhes, who faw the remnants ftill exceed the original Rock of provi- 
fions. When the widow’s fon was reitored to life, it was done openls", 
and in view of ail thofe who were attending the body to the grave. 
Many of the jews were at the houfe of Martha in Bethany; and pre- 
fent when, at Chri®’s command, Lazarus, after having been dead tour 
days, arofe fron the tomb. 

«We may therefore juflly conclude, that the difciples were not im- 
pofed upon; oor is it Iefs certain, that they had no intereft whatever 
in Impoiing wpon others. 

«Mon educated, and engaged from their youth 1n habits of labo- 
rious induftry, are of all others leaft likely to be influenced by the 
{pirit of ambition ; nor, on the other hand, is it probable they fhould 
expofe themfelves to bonds, imprifonments, fcourgings, and death, 
merely to fupport a falfehood, from which they could expect neither 
fame nor profit. 

« It may neverthelefs be argued, that, improbable as the fuppofition 
may be, yet it is poflible for weak or defigning men to form the moft 
abfurd combinations ; inftances of the like folly or fraud are to be 
found in the hiftory even of later times. But there is a remarkable 
difference in the cafes: in the one, the fect already prevalent gave 
birth to the pretended miracles, and the prejudices of fanaticifm pro- 
duced a dif{pofition to admit whatever was thought capable of fupport- 
ing its pretenfions; whereas the miracles of Jefus gave birth to his 
fect, and fo averfe were the bulk of the nation to the reception of his 
dofirine, that had not his miracles been true, no confederacy could 
have obtruded them on the world, or have prevented a detection ; 
confidering befides, that all the learning, and all the authority of the 
fiate, were engaged in {upprefling the belief of them.’ 


ArtT.xx1. The C afe of poor Emigrants recommended: ina Difcourfe, 
celiwered at the Univerfity-Hall in Philadelphia, on Sunday, February 
19,1797. by Jofeph Prieftly, LL. pv. F.R. Ss. 8VO. 32 pages. 
Priee Gd. Printed in Philadelphia by Dobfon. London, Johnion. 
1797- , 
Aw inftitution having been formed tn Philadelphia, as judicious 

as it is humane, for the relief and aililance of poor emigrants; 

tis difcourfe, formed upon the broadef principle, and, we have no 
deubt, dictated by the pureit fpixit of philanthropy, was delivered, 
and is publifhed to encourage and promote this benevolent defign. 

It contains no fentiments which can give offence to any party, and 

may be read with pleafure by every friend of humanity. 


Art. xxir. The Lord turning and lcoking upon Peter. A Sermon. 
By James Harriman Hutton, z. a. Curate of Withecombe Raw- 
leigh, Devon. gto. 27 pages. Price 1s. Exeter, Trewmans 
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A piece of light, and as it fhould feem, juvenile declamation of 
the charafter of the apoftie Peter, w sich would appear to more ad- 
vantage gracefully delivered from the pulpit, than neatly edited 
oe a « ‘ ‘ -~ . . ud 

fhm the prefs. Yoong preachers are not always fufiiciently fenfible 
of the different afpects ender " nich a fermon appears, when liftened 
to by an attentive and admirifie auditory, and when examined with 
cool deliberation in the Rudy; elie they might, perhaps, be a little 

. . . . ete. wil a Din Se . ve ~~ 
more cautious, in bringing the crule productions of youthful fancy 


i 
and fentiment before the public eye. 


Art. xxi. fA Difcourfe, in Twe Parts, on the Nature of Truth and 
Falfelood in general; and a¢ainft each particular Species of Lies, the 
pernicious, the jocofe, aud the offercus Lie. By the Rey. Edward 
Stone, a. M. formerly Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 8yvo. 
36 pages. Pricets. Rivingtons. 1797. 

A weit-written and uleful difcourfe on an important moral 
topic. The preacher takes the itrict ground of the univerial obli- 
gation of truth; and, without entering into nice difguititions con- 
cerning points of cafuiftry difcufied in {yftems of ethics, inculcates, 
in a per{picuous and unaffected ityle, the duty. of < putting away 
lying, and fpeaking every man truth to his neighbour.’ The sermon 
may be read with edification in the clofet, the parlour, or the 


pulpit. 


Art.xxiv. A Sermon, preached at Worfbip-Street, Shoreditch, April 
30,1797, en the Deceafe of tie prous, learned, and rewerend Charles 
Bulkeley, who died the 1§ti of April, 1797, in the 78th Year of bis 
Age: with a Sketch of brs Life, Charaéter, and'¥ritings. By John 
Evans, a.m. 8vo. 68 pages. Price ts. Johnfon. 1797. 

A very fuitable and well-written practical difcourfe on mortality, 
in this publication, introduces an interetting account of a worthy 
and ref{pectable man, who through a long courfe of ycars ferved the 

ublic m the capacities of a chrifiian minifter, anda theological 
writer. Mr. Bulkeley appears to have. been well entitled to the 
tribute of refpect fo handfomely paid to his memory by Mr. Evans. 

His works, of which the principal are his ‘ Gofpel Economy ;° 

* Difcourfes on the Parables and Miracles of Chrif;’ * Catechetical 

Exercifes ;’ and ‘ Sermons on public Occafions,’ will remain a laf- 

ing proof of a cultivated underftanding, and a liberal and pious 

mind. In continuing his ufeful labours, to the clofe of a long life, 
he followed the maxim of his crapdfather in law, the excellent 

Philip Henry, ‘* It is time enough to reft whea I am in my grave.” 

Art.xxv. Ve Difempers and Decay of the World, and Repentance 
the only Rexiecy ; a Sermon, freacked on Occafion of the late Faft; 
March 3, 1797, at Tavifteck Chapel, Broad-Ceourt, Long Acre, and 


at St. Andrew, Helbern. By the Rev. Walter Harper, Minifter 

of the ‘aid Chapel, and Joint-Le&urer.of St. Andrew’s Church. 
4t0. 20 pages. Price ts. Rivingtons. 1797. 

U pon the fanciful idea, that the great body of the world, like the 
human body, has ii’s feveral fiages of growth and decay, and is now 

. « languifhing 
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‘ Janguil hing and fading away,’ this preacher har angues in a kind 
of fimfy declamation, which is not, we traf, a fair {pecimeg of 
city- oratory. {if we be to believe this ill-bodi ing prophet; the 
Almighty, having fent a great physician to the di! tempered world 
without ¢ fecting a cure, 1s now determi ned to ‘let it go On its OWR 
way until its end come, which in fo great a body cannot take place 
without extraordinary agitations, convulfions, and diforder, which 
are the fymptoms and fore-runners @f its diffalution.’ ‘I'he orator 
feems to have ine dulged his fancy, till he. fcarcely knows whether he 
be {peaking of the world of men, or of the ¢ globe of the earth, for 
deferibing the thaking of the powers of heayen and earth, he fays: 


r ee 
oe 
-* 


“ 


« And what, my friends—if they do fhake? What, if ‘* the 
world now ijanguifhing gnd fading away, fink,” aBsoLUTELY 
sink, and fall upon us, it cannot hurt a sax/, nor yet fo crufh even 
the éo.’y into duft, as that God cannot raife it up again. Nor can 
the beavens if they be clothed with blacknefs and ‘darknefs, have 
any upon a souL, which is af a more noble effence: nor can 
Warers wore Wn, OF wars and rumours of: wars terrify, or plague devour, 
or famine ftarve, or earthquakes kill, = confume and watte a foul; 
nor can an immortal foul ever be loft in the xoif, the tumult, and the 
commmetions cf the people: we muit know it at @ certainty cannot, if we 
know whom we have believed, and believe what we -have read.’ 

How the world | is to fink, alfolutey., fink, and fail upon thefe who 
and upon it, we do not well conceive ; for we know, at @ certainty, 
that that which i undermoft cannct become uppermoft by finking. 


Art. xxvi. 4 Sermon preached at Liftree, Harts, March,8, 1797; 
being the Day appointed, by his Majefty’s Proclamation, for a General 
Fa/t. By the Reverend W illiam Hawt. iyne, Rector of Elftree, 
Harts. Bvo. 22 pages. Price 1s. Rivingtons. 1797. ° 


Ir one general homily had been appointed to be read, with the 
prayers, in all churches and chapels on the faft-day, the unity ef 
fentiment could fcarcely have been greater, thin it has been among 
the preachers and publithers of fermons on the late occafion. Every 
where the excellet ice of the britith conftitution, the profperity. of 
cur country, and the wickednefs and impicty of France, have been 
the themes of popular declamation. ‘The prefent is a plain difcourfe 
on thefe topics ;. iingular neither in matter nor manner, except it be 
for one ftrange unfeeling notion, that the labouring poor are the 
leaft affected or diltrefied by the war. This worthy gentleman 

could not.have : idyanees fo unfounded an affertion,. if -he had not 
thyt himfelf within the precinéts of his parifh, where the cries of 
the poor in our large manufaturing towns could not reach him. , 


Arr. xxvg1. dz Outline of the Evidences of Revealed Religion. By 
jofeph PrieHey, tr.v. F.R. 5. &€.  I12mo. 30 pages. . Price 
Gd. Philadelphia, Dobfon; Loadon, Johnfon, 1797. a, 


Tue evidences of revealed religion, which Dr. Prieftley haé ex- 
hibited to the public, more at large, in\the various forms of in- 
 Aixates, letters, -difcourfes, -&c., are here judicioully condenfed into 
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70 THEOLOGY. 


a fmall compafs, arranged im a clear method, and exprefied with 
that plainnefs and per{picuity, with which all the writings of Dr. 
Prieftley are fo trongly marked. ‘Lhe nature’ of evidence, as ap- 
plicable to this fubject, the antecedent probability of revelation, the 
external evidence of the jewith and chriftion reve.ations, their in- 
ternal evidence, and the refutation of various objections, are the 
leading heads of this fummary. Particelar teSimonies and iiuitra- 
tions, in a mere outline, are neceflarily omitted, but the fubitance 
of the feveral arguments is given, and the proper place and the 
relative importance of cach are diftinétly flated. The pubutcation 
may be ufeful in the controverfy, as a general map of the iecat of 
the conte? is in atime of war. Dr. P. exprefies a with, ‘that in- 
telligent and candid unbelievers would give a fimilar concife and 
comprehenfive view of their objections jo revelation.’ ¢ it would 
contribute,’ he remarks, ‘to bring the controveriy toa fair ifiue, 
which is certainly a thing to be withed for by every lover of trath.’ 
The challenge is liberal, and the hint may deferve attention. 
Art.xxvitr. An Eff7y on the Refurre&ion of Chriff; in which 

Procfs of the Fa& are adduced, its Import is explain: d, and its bene- 
fictal Influence illuftraied. By James Dore. 12zmo. 100 pages. 

Price is. Gurney. 1797. 

Or the three parts into which this effay is divided, as fpecified in 
the title, the firft; which certainly required the fulleft and moft ac- 
curate difenflion, being the foundation of every fpeculative in- 


' ference or praétical ufe, which can be deduced from the doétrine, is 


moft curforily handled. The general arguments, offered by former 
writers on the evidences of chriitianity, to prove the credibility of 
the witneffes to the refurrection of Chriit, are, indeed, clearly 
fated ; but the author enters into no details, advances nothing new, 
and takes no notice of the difficulties which have been perceived, 
on acomparifon of the accounts of this great fa@ given by the four 
evangelifts, which Weft and others have thought it neceflary to ob- 
viate : the conclufions from the docttine are more diflinctly fated, 
and fully illuftrated. It was probably the author’s intention, rather 
to efiablifh the faith, and guide the practice of believers, than to 
attempt the conviction of infidels: and as a chriflian manual, for the 
edifcation of thofe who only need to be reminded of thofe things 
in which they have been already initrudted, and to be directed in the 
practical application of acknowledged truths, this effay, which is 
written with neatnefs and perfpicuity, and in the genuine (oirit of 


_chriftian piety, may be, without heiitation, recommended, 


Art.xx1x. Sn Occafonal Afiftant to the moft ferious of Parochial 
Duties; or, a Supplement fa ive efablifoed Order for the Vsftation of 
the Sick: 10 which is added, a Collection of Prayers sie Keer On. 
cafons. By Sir Adam Gordon, Bart. m. a. formerly of Chrift’s 
Church, Oxford ; and Refor of Weft ‘Tilbury, Effex. 
344 pages. Price 3s. Gd. Stockdale. 1797. 

For the clerical duty of vifiting the fick, general provifion is 
made in * The Osder for the Visitation of the Sick,’ contained in 
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Martin’s Letter to the Diffenters at Yarmouth. rhs 


the church litargy. Other helps have been furnithed in Dr, Dod 
well’s copious ‘collection of prayers, imder thé title of, «The Sick 
Man’s Companion ;’-and in Dr. Stonelioufe’s * Sick’ Man’s Friend.’ 
Sir Adam Gordon, who appears to be a very confcientious and pious 

arith prieft, has, in the prefent volume, made large additions to 
thefe ftores. The work confifts of a copiovs paraphrafe and com- 
ment on the ‘ order’ in the liturgy, and of numerous prayers and 
converfations fuited to various characters and circumftances. The 
are drawn up on principles ftriGiy orthodox, and in janguage which 
will be thought very interefting and impreflive by thofe who embrace 
the writer’s fyitem, but to others may perhaps appear to favour of 
enthufiafm and fanaticifm. 


ART.xxx. Fifty filed? Tunes, carefully adapted to the bef Parts of 
the Firft Ninety-fx Pjalms. 102 pages of engraved Mutic.—Sele@ 
Parts out of the New Verfion of Pjalms. Small izmo. 48 pages. 
Price 7s.6d. Linley. 1797. 

Txis collection of pfalm tunes, for which the public is indebted 
to Mr. Charlefworth, is very well adapted to the ufe of ordinary 
congregations. ‘The mufic is plain, and eafily learned, and appears 
to be judicioufly chofen. The words are felecied from the verfion 
of Tate and Brady, 


Art. xxx. A Letter to the Society of Pretefiant Diffenterss at the 
Old Meeting, Yarmcuth, from Thomas Martin, on bis Refignation of 
the Office of Minifeer among them. 8vo. 30 pages. Price is. 
Johnion. 1797. 


Ir is a faét of fufficient notoriety to be mentioned in a public 
literary journal, that feveral proteftant diffenting minifters have, 
within a few years pa(t, deferted their profeffion, and fome of them, 
as rumour ftrongly reports, from a failure of their chriftian faith. 
The author of the letter before us has not exactly followed their 
fteps. He has, indeed, acknowledged a change in his judgment 
with regard to ‘ the probable origin of chriflianity :’ but he is of 
Opinion, that this change was not a fufficient reafon for. diflolving 
the connection between himielf and the congregation, who had 
chofen him as their public initractor. In this opinion he was, it 
feems, joined by his colleague, and by a very refpectable majority 
of the fociety; and though the diffatisfaction exprefled by in- 
dividuals has led to his refignation, he thinks it right, at parting, to 
ftate the reafons, which might have juftified both parties in con- 
tinuing their relation as minifter and people: and he judicioufly 
confines himfelf to this fingle objeét, avoiding all difcuffion of the 
general gueftion concerning the fupernatural evidence of the truth 
of chriftianity. As the cafe is altogether new, and will probably 
occafion different opinions in the world, as it appears to have done 
in the fociety at Yarmouth, we fhallftate, in Mr. M.’s own words, 
the reafons of his opinion. His arguments are two, that the ends 
of religious and moral inftruction may be as well anfwered. by. one 
who teaches chriftian morals on natural as on apenas grounds ; 
and, that it is inconfiftent with the principles of religious freedom, 
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52 THEOLOGY. 


for focieties formed for the purpofes of worfhip and inftraction to 
fabjeét their minifters, either exprefsly or virtually, to any  teft 
refpefting belief. On the former head, Mr..M. writes thus :— 
Pa , 

© The-hope, above all others. the moft conducive to whatever 
is great, and the moft confoling throughout whatever 1s affictive, is 
unqueftionably that of another and a better world. The {pirit in- 
{pired by a hope like this, is that {pirit of pure benevolence, which 
is the only preparative for future happineis. 

« All are agreed in admitting the poflibility of a future ftate ; all, 
except the vicious, are agrecd in the hope that there will be fucha 
flate ; and all, except the foolifh, will conduét. themielves fo as to 
attain perfect fatisfaction on the contemplation of its reality. This 
alone is the true wifdom of man; for this alone, amid the diverfity 
of opinions prevailing in the world, can produce, and fecure the 
poffeffion of real and permanent happinefs: nor are the purfuits of 
pleafure, intere%, power, or reputation, when compared with it, 
deferving a name, or thought. Fixing your attention upon It, ac- 
cordingly, as the end of al] your aétions, to which every other is- 
fubordinate ; you will ‘ of yourlelves judge what is right,” {peak 
it, and have * love one to another:’’ you will, im other words, be 
the pure lovers of truth, men of determined integrity ; and the real 
and profeiled obje& with vou being hence invariably the fame, you 
will have for your fertled and unitorm difpofition, that of tendernefs, 
fenfibiliry, and benevolence to all mankind. 

‘ So clearly do the different organs of the human frame, to fay 
nothing of the numberlefs objets farrounding us in nature, appear 
to me inthe light of means adapted to ends, that 1 confider my own 
exiftence as an adequate proof of the exiftence of God; and with 
refpect to a future ftate, there certainly js no fatisfaétory method of 
explaining the fyftem of the moral world without it. This con- 
fideration, nm my opinian, carries.in i:felf fach force of argument, 
as fhould render it decifive in i's jnfuence upon the condu&, It is, . 


fikewife, immediately coune&ed with the fubject which has been 


the caufe of our feparation. ‘To you, there is no fatisfactory method 
of explaining the origin of chritianity in the world, without ad- 
mitting: 1f as miraculous. We are agreed, therefore, in the obje& 
of our faith: 1 have, without the chriftiam miracles, the probable 
truth of an hereafter; and what refleCling believer in them wilf 
afirm, that he has more than the probable truth of the miracles 
themfelves ? We are agreed, alfo, in the principle of united fincerity 
and benevolence, and the faihful exercife of the underftanding, as 
the only ru'e of life. Where then, I atk, to one rational, praétical, 
or confolatory purpofe, is the diference between us? Unlefs the 
probability in favour of the reality of the chriftian miracles, as de> 
ducible trom huran teflimony, be greater than the probability in 
favour of a future ftate, as deducible from the condition of the 
moral world, and the benevolence of the Supreme Being, what 
itrength is added, or what advance is made in the proof? The yalue 
of probabilities depending, not upon their numbeg, bat wpon their 
ftrength ; if you multiply the number to infinity, unlefs ‘you have 
are itill precifoly where 
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ow began. This, however, is not all. Becaufe I have no len 

Seen able to maintain the miracles of chriftianity, fhall 1, therefore, 
abandon the weighty and momentous truths incorporated with it? 
By no means: give me the true and right, and this only, wherever I 
find it. Becaufe a dignitary of the church of HKngland * has re- 
linguithed the idea of a miraculous communication as applied to the 
morality of the gofpels; has he, therefore, relinqaifhed the morality 
itfelf, or with a childifh pettithnefs, thrown it away as irrational, 
becaufe it ceafed to appear to him revealed? By eftablifhing it as the 
fixed kAandard of duty on the ground of its rationality, he has 
rendered the moit effential fervice to an age approaching to the 
period, when the prefiding authority will be the underftanding, 

‘ Of the {pirit and objeét of chriftianity, I entertain the fame 
views with thofe who believe in its miraculous origin. The charace 
tcr of the founder of it, I venerate as the moft exalted of any I 
have ever known, or read of. The principle by which he was 
actuated, I canfider as that of the moral reformation of the world; 
and J regard thofe as his followers, whatever may be their opinioas, 
who adopt this principle and apply it. 

‘On the change of my opinion with refpeé to the miracles ate 
tributed to the great and good, the extra-ordinary, but as i believe, 
not preter-natural jefus, you were undoubtedly at liberty either 
t9 continue the connexion between us, orto diffolve it: nor while, 
in the higheft degree, 1 approve your maniy, rational, and diftin- 

uithed liberality, do I blame the determination of thofe of your 
body, who, exercifing the right of judging, not only of the tmth 
and importance of their opigions, but of the methods by which 
they may be mof fuccefsfully propagated, declared that they fhould 
themfelves fecede, unlefs | weve feparated from you. To inform 
himfelf fully and impartially, and, thes informed, to adhere to his 
own honeft judgment, is the firft duty of man. I have only to 
lament the different light in which the faubject appeared to them, 
from that in which it appeared equally to me, to a colleague epr 
deared to me by every pofible tie of integrity, liberalicy, and 
friendthip ¢, and to fo large 2 majority of you, and to receive with 
due thankfulnefs, their expreffions of refpect and efteem.’ 
_ More ¢o the fame’ purpofe follows: after which the writer forci- 
bly ftates the great importance of allowing public inftructors perfe@ 
freedom of inquiry and difcourfe —p. 17. 

‘ There is, confefledly, no profeffion of greater importance to 
fociety, than that of a public inftructor. Its objects are, the ci- 


—vTTrY = 2 


a «* Dr. Paley. See View of the Evid. of Chrift. vol. ii. 94—98. 
dit. 1. 
‘ + Among other remarks of a fimilar nature, he faid to me on 
the occafion: “* With refpe& to the idea of your mode of acl 
the fervices being fuppofed unpleafant to me, mine might juft as we 
be fuppofed unpleafant to you: no, let every man enjoy his own 
opinions.” A feparation between us, he faid, might not anftly be 
compared to one between a couple of builders, who fhould quarrel 
and difunjte about the Scaffolding to be ufed in ere¢ting the fame 
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vilization and improvement of mankind by the formation of the 
mind and charatter: the cultivation of the underftanding, and the 
regulation of the 2ffections, fo as moft effectually to promote in the 
world, the prevalence of virtue and happinefs. The necefiity of 
infruction, moreover, in order to the attainment of thee objets, 
will ceafe. only when there fhall ceafe to be a fuccefiion of men: 
nor is there a more effectual method of communicating fo ineffi- 
mable a benefit, than to avail ourfelves of the advantages reiulting 
from habits of attention to it, when confidered as the occupation 
of life. Effential, however, to the refpeétability, the integrity and 
fubtantial utilitv, of the profeffion, is a pure and perfect liberality. 
Without this, in vain fhall we expeét the deftraction of hy poerify, 
or the progrefs of the true fpirit of chriftianity. Nothing can be 
clearer, than that the ‘‘ offences and caufes of fiumbling,” are the 
allurements fabfifting in the world, to the violation of a principle, 
fo infeparably connected with the flability and advancement of every 
other virtue, as finceritv. Nothing, alfo, can be clearer, than that 
among tie belt benefaftors of the world are to be ranked thofe, 
who have contributed moft to the removal of thefe obitacles: 
whence the merit of the primitive chriitians, and of the reformers, 
in the removal of heathenith, jewifh, and catholic fuperititions. If 
the jewith religion produced a great and permanent effect, the 
chriftian has unqueftionably done the fame. In the ftatement of the 
liberal and valuable writer already referred to: ‘* it hath difpofed 
the world to amendment: it hath put things ina train *.” 

* The firft vital principle of whatever is refpeGtable in the human 
mind, is its freedom in matters of opinion and belief. Violate this, 
and the office of your inftructors, inftead of the liberal inveftigation, 
and the fearléfs advancement of truth, will be that of merely an 
advocate, whofe bufinefs 1s, to acquaint himfelf with your opinions, 
to pat them into the beft adapted language, and fupport them with 
the moft convenient arguments. Once, on the contrary, let opinions 
have their free and full courfe ; let every man, and every clergyman 
equally with the reft, unfettered and impartial, enjoy his own; let 
every check upon the underftanding, and every fnare for the con- 
fcience, refulting from tefts, be removed; and not only will what- 
ever is true and right finally prevail, but by the moft worthy means, 
and with the moft accelerated progrefs. Who, convinced of the 
truth of his opinions, will fhrink from the unlimited freédom of 
difcuffion ; and what friend of truth will not be equally the friend 
of all its followers, how different fo ever the opinions of others may 
be from his own? The bond of union between them, independent 
of the mutability of opinions, confifts in a fteadfaftnefs in abject 
and principle, in fpirit and condué.’ 

The letter concludes with fome good hints, evidently di&tated. by 
a benevolent {pirit, refpecting inftitutions for the inftru€tion of the 
children of the poor. | 

The former part of Mr. M.’s argument is beautifully illuftrated 
by his colleague’s pertinent fimile of the fcaffolding. Whether the 
condutt of the focicty, or of the minifter, in this new fituation, have 
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deen right or wrong—whether each party might not have ated 
differently, without violating their refpect for religion: and virtue— 
it is not our bufinefs as literary journali%s to decide. We may, 
however, be allowed to admire the ingenuous fpirit, and the ardent 
love of truth and virtue, which evidently diated this letter; and 
to regret, that circumftances fhould eve: arife, to deprive fociety of 
the benefit of refpeétable talents and amiable virtues. M.D. 





AGRICULTURE. 


Art. xxxit. 4 new Treatife on Tillage Land, with Obfervations, Re« 
marks, and Experiments, to difclofe and abslfh the prefent prevatting Error 
in Agriculture. Likewife is added, a Method or new Invention, drawn 
from Nature, to preferve Orchards and other Fruit Trees from the ated 
Effeés of Blights. Small vo. 114 pages. Price 7s. 6d. Wool- 
mer, Exeter. 1796. 

« Amonc us country folks,’ fays our author, * if we fpeak or 
write any thing, we muft do it in our own ftyle; for what the great 
men call grammar, we commonly underftand by another meaning ; and 
profound icholarthip we know nothing about.’ ‘This is one of the beft 
obfervations in the book, and prepares in fome meature for the grame 
matical blunders with which every page is filigd. ‘The © prevailing 
error’ in hufbandry, which our author combats fo luftily, is the ufe of 
lime. To prove how deftructive it is to nature, * let a man,’ fays he, 
* {wallow down one ounce of pounded lime, although feveo years old, 
letting.it remain in his body, he would furely die of it. 1! he was to 
take off his fhirt, and immerfe it round in pounded lime, then put it on 
his back, going to work, it is ten to one but he unhappily feels the ef- 
fect, though applied externally.” Our author recommends the ufe of 
Newcaftle coal as a fubftitute tor this excommunicated earth. * A man,’ 
fays he, * may eat or let down his ftomach, in one day, 2 pound of 
dufty coal, and receive no injury; it paffes through the body without 
duing hurt, becaufe it is matter with matter, &c.’ But thefe fpeci- 
mens of this farmer’s reafoning are amply fafficient. O. S. 





‘NOVELS. 


Art. xxx1i1. The Life end Opinions of Sebaldus Nothanker. Tranflated 
from the German of Friedrich Nicolai. By Thomas Dutton, 4.Me 
Vol. 1, 12m0. 356 pages. Price ss. fewed. C. Lowndes, 


Draury-lane. 1796. 


AmonG the numerous purpofes to which that fpecies of fictitious 
writing, called novels, is capable of being applied, referving always, 
and with all befeeming refpett, the firlt place to the exhibition of the 
tende: paffion; one of the moft interefting and ufeful certainly is, the 
reprefentation of living manners, Where the extravagance of somance 
is avoided, and the novel:ft is contented to copy from real life, with- 
out sndalping himfelf too freely in flights of imagination, perhaps no 
better vehicle can be found bu communicating juft and lively 
fentations of national charatter, efpecially in thofe walks of life, which 

Aic remote from public view. The manners of the different claffes of 
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nae . 
; ‘ ri ‘people in Germany, notwithftanding our numerous hooks of travels ig 
ae that country, are flill but imperfectly known to englifhmen: and 3 
| i fictitious tale, which may ferve to give us a more intimate acquaintance 
ath with german charaéters, opinions, and cuftoms, will be a valuable ad. 
Bu dition to oar ftock of literature. 
+ 


F. Nicolai, the author of the work now prefented to the englith 
reader, has long enjoyed confiderable reputation in Germany. The 
literary regifter, entitled Die Allgemeine Deutfebe Biblisthek, : The un}- 
werfal German Review,’ was orginally planned by Nicolai, and has 
hit been long conducted under his direction, with the affiftance of the firk 

| literary chara¢ters in Germany. His Sebaldus Nothanker was pub. 
a) lithed in the reign of that enlightened pairon of philofophers, the late 
i illuftrious Frederic of Praffia, and is written with a freedom and fpirit, 
oad worthy of the aufpices under which it appeared. In Germany i met 
ih with general approbation, except among thofe who felt too feverely the 
keen edge of it’s fatire; and, thongh iome portion of it’s force and 
poignancy mutt be loft to an englifh reader, who is unacquainted with 
| the writer's fpecific and perfonal allufions; yet he will nor fatl to find 
‘| much gratification, in contemplating charatteriflic portraits truly and 
.| | faithfully copied from german originals. Moft of the dramatis perfone 
introduced in this work are faid to have been living chara¢ters well 
known in the german ftates: they will, therefore, as delineations from 
nature, be interefting to every ane, who regards ** man’”’ as ** the proper 
| ftudy of mankind,” and who takes pleafure in contemplating the vg- 
victies of the human fpecies. 

The characters of this performance are not taken from high life, or 
from the gay world; or are they diftinguifhed by tranfcendent bodily 
i or mental endowments, or by extraordinary viciffitudes of fortune, 

k The principal Aero, if this appellation may be applied to one, who has 

; nothing about him heroic, but his fortitude in bearing, and his gene- 
rofity in forgiving injuries, is a country clergyman, little acquainted §& 
with mankind, who, with a fimplicity of charaSer almoft equal to that 
bia of Ficlding’s parfon Adams, unites a great fondnefs for {fpeculation, an 
t qs honeft zeal for truth, and a benevolent defire to enlighten the world, 

. | The method, in which he hopes to benefit his fpecies and immortalize 
himfelt, is, indeed, rather unpromifing ; it is by producing a commenr 
~tary upon the-book of-Revelation; *a book, in which’, faith the au- 
thor, ‘a man may find every thing, which he with a fincere heart look- 
eth for.’ Sebaldus finds in it a clear compendium of the french hif- 
«tory; and, in hopes of putting the world in poffeffion of this grand dif- 
_goyery, he is daily labouring with indefatigable indufiry. In the snean 
ume his wife, Wilhelmina, who is a paflionate admirer of the Bedles 
Lettres, amufes herfelf with german and french poets and romances, not 
without a dath of wolfian philofophy, Happy in each other, happy in 
*a fon and daughter, and fcarcely bee happy in their refpective literary 
‘purfoits ; their domeftic arrangments aredifturbed, and the fimple edifice 
_of their domeftic happinefs is at once overturned, by the cruel hand of 
yntolerance. In the charaéters of his perfecutors, profeffional haughti- 
nefs, affetted zeal, and real felfiftinefs and inhumanity, aré ftrongly pour- 
trayed ; and ‘the reader, while he fees poor Sebaldus driven from his 
“Fiving, anid gbliged to wander from city to city in fearch of bread, will 
hae 3 tee ', thar fo honeft and worthy a man fhould not be fuffered to 
pees eainy ages pn ag 
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The Inguifition. nv 


-Ta the courfe of his peregrination, Sebaldus ‘is thrown in the way 
of authors and bookfellers, and entets into converfations, in which the’ 
reader is introduced to an acquaintance with the ftate.of literaturé, 
and’ the character of the /iterati, in Germany, which will afford him 
much amufement, and, probably, fome information. In Ens pare of 
the volume, the reader will find a converfation, which Sebaldus holds 
with a learned doctor; from: which he will obferve, that the art of book- 
making appears to have been carried to much greater perfection in 
Germany than in England. ; . 
The prefent volume feems particularly written for the amufement‘o 
the literary world; it is not, however, without it’s tale of love. At 
the clofe, Sebaldus’s daughter, who bécomes a preceptrefs in a family 
of quality, captivates the heart of 2 young poet: bat, how the affair 
will terminate, the englifh reader muft not know, till the tranflator hae 
thé kindnefs to complete the publication ; which we hope he will find 
fufficient inducement to do very foon. D. Me": 


Aut. xxxiv. <Abfrad. A Charafer from real Life. 2 Volse 
Small 8vo. 497 pages. Price 6s. Lane. ; 


Tue author of the prefent production, no doubt, meant well, 
but modern philofophy has little to apprehend from fo fecble an 
opponent. He feems to have attacked principles by sear fay, 2 
condu@t by no means. uncommon. A perofal of the writings, 
the dangerous confequences of which he deprecates, might at 
leaft give him fome idea of compolition, ‘and mend his flyle. 


Art. xxxv. Letters'of Madame du Montier, colle&ed by Madame le 
Prince le Beaumont.  Tranflated'from the French, by Mifs Newman, 
in 3 vols. 12mo0.. 878 pages. Price 10s. 6d. .Hookham aad 
Carpenter. 1797. rien 


Tue tranflator of this produ¢tion.. appears to have executed her 
tafk, if not with elegance, with induftry, attention, and fidelity, and 
prefents her labours to the public with unaffected. modefty. . The _let- 
ters of madame du M. contain an interefting hiftory of an amiable and 
virtuous family, and are principally intended for.the benefit and in- 
Rruction of young married women. ‘lhe qualities recommended and 
exemplified are, perhaps, in fome parts of the work a’ little overs 
wrought; and, from being impracticable, are lefs calculated to be ufer 
tul; the religious fentiments, alfo, which pervade the wholg, more than 
border upon fanaticifm, Neverthele(s, the letters are entitled to praife 
for rectitude of intention, and we cheerfully recommend them,,to ous 


young readers, and promife them, from the perofal, amufement and in- 
ftraction, nin dell 


Agr.xxxvi. The Inguifition. 2 vols. 1t2mo, 488 pages. Price 
6s. Vernor and Hood. ae all 


. SUPERSTI TION is in the-prefent age difarmed, and the inquifition 
has loft it’s terrours, and requires, to intereft Gur imagination, thesexa 
quifite painting of a Radclitie. Exaggerated defcriptions of torpo- 
ral- tortures and fufferings are caleulared to excite difguft ‘rather than 
rf vmpathy.. A writer of talents knows how to touch oti feelidigs withs 
eut violating probability or thockiag humanity. - - Thepréfent performs 
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ance has no claims to raife it above the common clafs of fimilar ppo, 
ductions; the ftyle is fomewhat affected, and the fentiments over, 
ftrained ; but it may amufe the fair fubferibers to the circulating libra 
ries, and will certaigly do them no injury. V. Vy. 


i 





POLITICS. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Art. xxxvi1. Ax Effy on the Englifo National Credit, or an Attemph 
to remove the Apprehcufions of thie who bawe Money in the Englib 
Funds. By C. L.A. Patje, Prefident of the Board of Commeree 
and Finance, at Hanover. 8vo. 39 pages. ise Marhh. 1799, 


Ir is natural to look with more than common expectation into a 
work from the pen of ¢ the Prefident of the Board of Commerce and 
Finance, at Hanover,’ on a fubject, at the prefent moment, of awful 
intereft to the people of this coustry. The eflay betore us is a mix- 
ture of juft remark and vague fuppolition, correct and erroneous ftate. 
ments, fober argumentation and bafelefs deciamation, 

The prefident ftates, that it is foreign to his purpofe to defend, 
and contrary to his judgment to fuppofe, the probability that the ume 
will never come, when ngland fhall not be able to pay the intereft of 
it’s debt, ‘To imagine that any one looks to it’s paving the principal, 
the author thinks ridiculous, as all Europe, he afferts, is unequal to the 
tak. It is fufficient for him, and fufficient for the comfort of thofe, 
whofe apprehenfions he is anxious to diffipate, rf he can make it appear 
probable, that England thall be able to pay the interelt, after the war 
fhall ceafe, in which it is now engaged, This he is decidedly of opi- 
nion will be expected by them, who confider the following circum- 
ftances : — 

1. England has yet a vaft fource of untouched wealth in her wafte 
lands; but if the fuccour to be thence derived come too Jate for thofe 
who now have capital in the funds of this country, the author withes it 
to be remembered | 

2. That commerce has increafed in Britain, in the laft twenty-five 
years, far beyond the rapid increafe of the burden of the public debt. 
Commerce has increafed four-fold, while the taxes have not been 
doubled. This, he thinks, warrants the expectation, that great as has 
lately been the increafe of the public burdens, the increafe of commerct 
may be ftill greater. 7 

3. The debt controéted by the prefent war, is not to be confidered 
as an abfolute lofs, much of the money fent out of the kingdom has 
again returned thither, and England has obtained conquefts, for which 
fhe would have been anxious to give a very great price. Here oar av- 
thor enumerates, with more triunph than juitice, we fear, the half of 
St. Domingo, dutch Weft India pofleffions, Ceylon, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

4- The fums for which England pays intereft to foreign nations are 
not ere confidered as waited und confumed, but {till remain ufefully 
em in it. 

be reader will be able to form his own opinion, from a cone 

fideration of thefe important particulars. One obfervation of out 

author is too important not to be mentioned, and too folid and con- 

foling to be mentioned without praife. & 
?.2 
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Thoughts on Subjed?s moral and political. 79° 


Pp: 26.—" By force of arms kingdoms may be conquercd and govern- 
ments transformed; but it is not fo eafy to conquer and transform 
commerce,” 

It muft be allowed that excellence in arts, and energy in labour, the 
knowledge and induftry of a people, cannot be transferred to thofe who 
may become the conquerors of kingdoms; and this confideration tends 
to encourage the hope, that England will {till take precedency in ma- 
nufa¢tures and commerce; but whether to a degree equal to the excefs 
of her public burdens, is a problem of which time only can give the 
folution. Let our governors beware, left this laft hope of an opprefied 
country be not taken away by violent meafures and defpotic laws, 
which fhall drive our workmen to countries from which they will not 
be likely to return. 

The author feems to think, that taxes are no heavy burden to that_ 
country in which the money is {pent as well as collected. We differ, 
on this fubjeét, from the hanoverian financier. That country enjoys 
all the happinefs of which nature has made it capable, the produétions 
of which are diftributed with the greateft poflible equality among it’s in- 
duftrious inhabitants. Here labour meets it’s reward, and fkill and in-_ 
véntion enjoy their privileges. Taxes are collections made from the” 
produce of the labour of the inhabitants of a country. ‘They muft be 
ipent by fomebody, and collected by fomebody. ‘The colletor lives 
upon the labourer, and the governor riots on the fruits of his toil. 
Labour is robbed of it’s reward, exceflive inequality obtains, one is 
tempted to fteal, becaufe the wants of exhaufted nature are not fatisfied, 
afd another is induced to plunder, by TT which luxury has pam 
pered. This is no vague fpeculation. We are not afraid to hazard 2 
general affertion, and we challenge the financiers of Hanover and Eng- 
land to oppofe to it-one example. Every country where heavy taxes are 
colleétéd is remarkable for an extreme inequality of wealth in it’s mbabitants. 
Mr. P, fays the french revolution was the confequence of the unequal 
bearing of the taxes upon the inhabitants : if no country be fecure where 
taxes are oppreffive, England, baaf not thyfelf of to-morrow. 


Art, xxxviir. Thoughts on different Subje&s, chiefly Moral and Po-- 
litical. By R.M.C. Part lt. 8vo. 87 pages. Price ts. 6d. 
Robinfons. 1797. 


To be cool in moments of agitation, and impartial in feafons of 
prejudice, is a conduét which muft be the refult of an uncommon 
mind. Such is the author of this pamphlet. He difcuffes his fub- 
jects, as abftract truths of {cience, applying to no individual cenfure_ 
or praife. 

Prejudice and the fpirit of party, the dangers which have lately 
been {uppofed to threaten religion, and war, are the fubjeéts of dif- 
cuffion in this firft part of the work. ‘To avoid | segs the author 
advifes his reader at all times, by an effort of the imagination, to 
place Aim/elf in the exaét fituation of the perfon or perfons, whofe 
conduct are the fubject of his examination. His obfervations are, 
en this fubjeét, very happy and judicious. On the danger of reli- 
gion, we meet with nia jaf thought ; and it is clearly fhown to be 
impoffible, that rruth can ever be in danger either from examination 
er violence, or that religion can ever require to be defended by war, 
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which ts abhorrent to it’s nature, and muf be ineffe€tual to it’s effa- 
bifhment. : Se ak ae 

Under the head war, we find fome of the moft judicious, and, 
we fenr, uncommon obfervations on the impfopriety of fighting, to 
eftablifh and preferve the balance of power, a quotation from which* 
fhall conclude our remarks on this pamphlet, which we muft obferve, - 
however, is 2 little deficient in the ornaments of ftyle. 

p. cS. ~* With refpe€&t to one motive for war, on which there 
has been much difference, of opinion, { mean the prefervation of the 
bilance of power, let us begin its confideration by taking one of the 
nioft memorable cafes of fuppofed danger to it, which has happened 
in modern timés, viz. the poffeffion of the crown of Spain falling 
into the fame family with that of France, in the beginning of this” 
céntury. It would feem, if any confidence can_be placed in the 
principles of politics, in reafon, or in human forefight, that this clole 
yonction of two fuch extenfive and powerful kingdoms, aided by 
vaft poffeffions on the continent of America, and in the Weft Indics, 
by almoft.all the gold and filver of the new world, and by numerous 
forces both by fea and land, muft have been fatal to the liberties and 
independence of almoft all Europe.. And in fact a]ll Europe feems 
to have been perfectly convinced of this. In England it feems not 
to have been doubted that if this event took place, the trade of the 
nation would be ruined, the queen dethroned, the pretender eftablihh- 
ed, and the proteftant religion fubverted ; and in a vote of the houle, 
of jJords, an opinion of this kind was exprefsly declared. In con-. 
fequence of fuch univerfal and undoubted perfuafions; a powerful, 
alliance. was foymed among mott of the ftates of Europe, and Eng-. 
land entered deeply into the war.. And yet, to the utter confufton 
of all politicians, and of all human forefight, the fo:much dreaded, 
event,aCtually took place, in {pite of all combinations, and alk efforts 
to prevent it, and the kingdoms of Spain and France were both fixed: 
in the poffeflion of the Bourbon family. And yet the liberties of, 
Europe were not annihilated, the trade of England was not ruined, 
the queen was neither murdered nor dethroned, nor was.popery ins, 
troduced. And not only did thefe confequences not enfue from 
the redoubted family compact, bur to the ftill further difgrace of 
a]! human politics, in leis than fix years after the grandfon of Lewis 
the fourteenth liad been acknowledged king of Spain’ by the peace. 
of Utrecht; Fiance ghd Spain, far from being léagued together 
againft the libertics of Kurope, were actually at war againft each other; 
tn which war, England, Holland, and Germany, were in alliance 
evith that very kingdom of France, againft which, in the preceding’ 
seign, {o vait a combination had been formed by thefe fame powers.’ 


ART. xxx1x. The political Salvation of Great Britain, by Means 
rendered necefary by the Urgency of Circump ances: concluding with 
a Remed; Sor ihe depreciaicd State of the Funds, highly interefling to 
Stockholders. Ty a Gentleman independent of Patty. 8vo. 87 
pages. Price zs. 6d. Wright. 1797. : 
Tis gentleman may, for aught we know, be a real well meaning 
friend of his country; but of his ability to ferve it in the capaci 
@fanauthor, we are not inclined to think highly. His fcheme o 
falvation 











Letter to Fobn Gifford, Eq. © oF 


falvation is—to reform the parliament, not by giving the eleCtive 
franchife to houfeholders, which is the plan of the fociety of the 
friends of the people; not by giving to the people the right of 
univerfal fuffrage, which is the plan of the Se RO fociety ; 
but by making parliaments triennial, and excluding all placemen 
from feats, except about twenty-five, who hold the fuperiour offices, 
and whofe prefence he apprehends to be neceflary in the fenate. 

Our author next inquires, who are to be sm ree to bring this 
about, to effect this good purpofe? Why, gentle reader, he fixes 
upon the nobility as moft proper and /ikely to introduce this reform. 
Thus Britain is dire€ted to look for her political falvation to het 
nobility :-—if fhe follow this dire&tion, we with fhe may not look in 
vain. The ftyle of this work is worthy of fuch a projée&. 


Art. xt. 4x impartial Statement of the Merits and Services of Op- 
pofition, with a View to the Prefervation of the Britifo Conftitution, 
and the Means of reftoring Peace and Profperity to thefe. Countries. 
Addreffed to the People of Great Britain, By S. Fleming. 8vo. 
42 pages. Price ts. Hamilton. 1797. © 
Tre character of this oration, for it affumes fomething of that 

form, is general, high, awd indifcriminate praife of the leading whigs 

of this country, in language animated and copious, often ftrong and 
pointed, but fometimes incorrect. We fubmit to the author’s revi- 
fion, the 38th, 40th, and oe pages. We fufpect Mr. F. ftudies 

Mr. Burke’s ftyle, as that which he is ambitious of imitating. We 

ive him credit for the poffeflion of powers, which entitle him to 
ook high for examples that he ought to copy. Mr. Burke, 
though poffefled of genius and learning, which enabled him to lead 
captive thofe whom he addreffed, was yet an incorrect writer, and 
Mr. F. will do well to attempt the correétnefs of Johnfon, if he 
afpire not at his magnificence. There is one remarkable excellence 
in Johnfon, to which Mr. F, might attend with advantage—the dif- 
tinét progrefs of ideas which every fentence marks. Every line of 
Johnfon advances the mind in the poffeffion of his fubje&, every fen- 
tence conveys a diftin&t thought, or a new combination. Mr. F. 
does not poffefs this excellence at prefent in an eminent degrec. 
But we fufpect he isa young writer. If fo, we rejoice in the pro- 
mife of his early efforts. We fee no correct or elaborate ftatement 
of particulars, to entitle the work to the praife the author has given 
it in the title page. Mr. F. may have indulged his feelings, in thus 
treating his fubje&t, but it becomes one, ote can difplay fo much 
eloquence, to cultivate his judgment, by cool and accurate thought, 
as well as enrich his imagination by various combinations. 


Art. xu. A Letter to Fobn Gifford, Efg. containing Siri@ures om 
the Tendency of his Writings in general, and of bis Letter to Mr. 
Erfhine in particular, 8vo. 30 pages. Price is. Crofby. 1797. 


It is almoft impoffible to addrefs an individual, whofe langua 
we think arrogant, and whofe motives we fu(pec to be mean, wi 
Out indulging expreffions hoftile to the charities, and difgraceful to 
an honourable caufe. This letter to Mr. Gifford comes as an ex- 
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ample, in confirmation of the obfervation we have made. Mr. 
Gifford betrayed a {pirit {0 offenfive, and exprefied the feelings he 
either poffefied or affefied, in terms fo biter, that we are not fur- 

rifed to find the author of this pamphiet, in a direc? adare/s, ike re- 
tae zealots, catching the infection of the difeafe againft which 
he fo loudly dec!aitas. This letter is atriling performance, oppofed 
to one equally trifling, from a pen, which we are inclined to hope 
may one day be employed to better purpofe, and oppoled to a greater 
name. On the prefent occafion, it brings to our recollection a happy 
expreffion of Mr. Burke, pronounced on an event more flriking and 
infiruétive, « What fhadows we are, and what fhadows we puriue!’ 


ArT. XL11. Treafons ; or an E£) guiry into the Conne&ion betaveen the 
Minifier and the Bank Directors, By a Citizen. 8vo. 26 pages, 
Price is. Johnion. 


Tis pamphlet charges upon the minifter, and the directors of the 
bank, a con{piracy againit the liberties and property of the country. 
The minifter planned {chemes of defpotifm, of war, and of murder, 
and the bank direfors enabled him, by their paper, to carry his 
plans into execution. The author writes, we doubt not, from the 
impulfe of ingenuous feeling, and with a fincere defire to ferve his 
country. 


Arr. xuisr. The Condu of the Admiralty in the late Expedition of 
the Enemy to the Coajft of Ireland, as fated by Minifters, in the Houfe 
of Commons, on the 3d of March, 1797. With an authentic Copy of 
the Official Papers on that Subje@, ordered to be printed by Parlia- 
ment. 4t0. §3 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Stockdaie. 1797. 

Tue proceedings of the cabinet having been feverely cenfured, 
during the late ineffectual expedition of the french againft Ireland, 
the defence of mini‘ters is here collected and arranged, frem the 
ipeech of one of their coadjutors. 

It feems to be the opinion of the compiler, ¢ that our fecurity 
againft foreign invafion is nearly as perfe@ as can be obtained.’ 

* Exclufive of the {quadron appointed to the north feas,’ fays he, 
* this fecurity reits by fea, on more than ffty fhips of the line, 
with the means of augmenting the number, in proportion as the 
force of the enemy, or the exigencies of the Country, may render 
neceflary. By land we may look for fecurity from at leaft 20,000 
cavalry, without reckoning any part of the force collefling under 
the cavalry aét, to 100,0co infantry, without reckoning more than 
one-third of the fupplementary militia, or any of the numerous vo- 
lunteer corps formed every day. With thefe two laft mentioned 
relourcesy Our forces would not be lefs than 200,000 men; to which 
may be added, that the fyftem at prefent eftablifhed, aided by the 
zeal manifefted in every part of the country, would enable govern- 


ment in cafe of emergency, to call forth almoft immediately, any 
further force that the hour of danger mighs require.’ ¢ 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


MEDICINE. 


Arr. 1. Jena. Ycurnal fiir die Chirurgie, Sc. Journal for Surgery, 
Midwifery, and -forenfic Medicine, publifhed by J. ©. Loder. 
Vol. I. No. I..8vo. 1376p. 3 plates. 1797. 

A GeNeRAL fault of medical journals is the admiffion of unim- 
portant cafes and papers: this, from the {pecimen before us, the re- 
fources of our country in which men of {kill! are not wanting, and 
the known judgm ent and ability of the editor, we promife ourfelves 
will not be the cafe with the prefent, which we confider as a valuable 
acquifition to the healing art. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Arr.11. Jena. Hifforia SyPematis Salivalis, Se. A Hiftory of the 
Salival Syftem, phyfi iologically and pathologically confidered, to 
which are added fome Chirurgical Corollaries. By J. Bart. 
Siebold, m. et c.p. gto. 172 p. 2 plates. 1797. 

This is a Peles: of confiderable merit. Among the chi- 
rurgical obfervations, Dr. S. gives a cafe, in which his father com- 


pletely extirpated the parotid gland, on account of fcirrhus, with 
fuccefs. Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Art.11i1. Frankfort. A latin tranflation of Scemmering’s Ana- 
tomy [fee our Rev. Vol. x11, p. 467] is publifhed, with corrections 
and additions by the author. It is well executed, by prof. Cloffigs 
of Tubingen, and will no doubt be acceptable to foreigners. 


ENTOMGLOGY. 


Art.ty. Copentages. Index A)>habeticus in F.C. Fabricit Entomo- 
logiam, fc. An ainhabetical index to the corrected and enlarged 
kdition of Fabricius’ s Syftein of Kntomo ogy, containing the 
Orders, Genera, and Species. 8vo. 1706p. 1796. 

The neceiity of an index to a work of natural hiftory, contain- 
ing upwards of ten tho ‘and {pecies, 1s fufficiently obvious ; we need 
Only fay, there! fore, that this is well executed, and on a good plan. 

‘Jen. Alig. Lit. Leit. 


BOTANY. 
Arr.v. Vienna. Nic. Fof Facguin Collefaneorum Supplementum, 


CSc, Supplement to Jacquin’s WMifceilanies. 4t0o. 100 p- 16 
colo red plates. iy 799. ‘ 


This ‘upplement is intended to complete the 4th volume of the 
work [fee sur Rev. Vol. 1x, p. 231]. Fen. Allg. Lit. Leit. 


G 2 MATHEMATICS. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Aer.vi. Berlin. ¥. H. Lambert's Abbandlung, Se. J. H. Lam. 
ert’s Treatife on fome acouftic Inftruments. Tranflated from 
the French, with an Appendix, on the Horn of Alexander the 
Great as it is called, on Experiments with an elliptical Speaking- 
Trumpet, and on the Application of Speaking ‘Trumpets to Te- 
legraphy. By Jef. Huth, Prof. of Math. and Nat. Phil.  8vo, 


144 p. 2plates. 1795. 
Lambert’s claffical treatife was publifhed in the Berlin tranfac. 


tions for 1763. Some errours in the calculations are here correéted,. 


but the additions principally deferve our notice. In the firft prof. 
H. contends, in oppofition to Beckmann, that Alexander’s horn was 
a {peaking trumpet. He has formed fuch an inftrument of tin, in 
external appearance nearly refembling the delineation given by 
Kircher from the MS entitled Secreta Ariffotelis ad Alex. Mag., which 
conveys words intelligibly fifteen hundred paces. (We are happy 
to add, that Chladni, whofe fkill in acouftics does honour to Ger- 
many, intends to vifit Italy when peace is eftablifhed, and will fpare 
no pains to compare Kircher’s reprefentation, and the inftrument of 
prof. H., with the ms in the Vatican.) The fecond is on the bef 
form of {peaking trumpets. In this prof. H. afferts, that the curved 
or circular form is preferable to the ftraight, and gives a clearer 
found. The third contains hints for the application of {peaking 


trumpets to telegraphy, or rather telephony. (We have no doubt, - 


as the ufe of the telegraph becomes more diffufed, but the ear will 
be called in to affift the eye, when the latter is unable to act. The. 
hints of prof. H. deferve attention therefore: but we fhould recom- 
mend two tubes at each ftation, one to be applied to the ear, the 
other to the mouth: thefe might vary in Jength, according to the 
diftance of the ftation on either hand, and would convey orders or 
intelligence each way without requiring to be turned round.) 
Fen. Allg. Lit, Zeit. 


ASTROKOMY. 


Arr.vir. Paris. Atlas célefte de Flamfeed, 8c. Flamftead’s 
Celeftial Atlas, reduced by M. J. Fortin. Ed. 3d, with Additions 
by Citizens Lalande and Mechain. 4to. 1795. 


This new Atlas confifts of thirty plates, like the former of For- 
tin’s editions, with the addition of a confiderable number of ftars. 
Befide the ufwal conftellations, it contains the following feven, in- 
troduced within the laft twenty years. 1. The Mural Quadrant, 
formed by Lalande in commemoration of the catalogue of ftars un- 
dertaken by him daring the moft violent crifis of the revolution. 
z. The Vinekeeper (Meflicr}, in honour of the aftronomer of that 
name, by the fame. 3. The Poniatowfky’s Bull, the family arms of 
Stanillaus, by Mr. Poczobut, a polith aftronomer. ‘This confecration 
of the name of the lait king of the poles, it may be prefumed, will 
meet no diffentient voice. 4. The Frederic’s Glory [ Friedrichs- 
Kére], by Mr. Bode. 6. The greater and lefs Herfcheiiian Telef- 
kope, and 7. the George’s Harp, by Mr. Hell, About a hundred 

a 3: ftars, 
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fAars, pot to be found in the places of the heavens afligned them-by 
Fiamftead, in Mr. L.’s opinion, are denoted by a particular mark : 
with refpeét to fome of them, however, the propriety of the mark 
may be difputed. An oval line near the poles includes all fuch 
ttars as have their right afcenfion yearly decreafing, that of the 
flars placed on this line neither decreafing nor increafing. The ex- 
planation of the maps has been compofed anew by Mr. L., who has. 
given us many obfervations on Flamftead’s work, efpecially on the 
projection he ufed, which makes the celeftial circles appear to the 


eye in a different form from what they do in the heavens. 
Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Arr. vitt. Germany. Kritik der Deutfchen Reichfverfuffung. A 
Review of the Conftitution of the German Empire. Part I, 
Svo. 2738p. 1796. 

Our author divides his examination into five parts. In the firft 
he reviews the form of government, which he has here publifhed as 
a fpecimen, to be followed by the others, or not, according to the 
reception it meets. We hope it will be continued, as it is the work 
of an able and impartial hand; entering more minutely into the 
fubje&, it is true, than may be neceflary to thofe who are acquainted 
with the government of the empire; but for that very reafon the 
more valuable to thofe who are not; and {crutinizing it’s defeéts 
with freedom, yet without afperity. Fen. Alig. Lit. Zeit. 


METAPHYSICS. 


Art.1x. Konigherg. Metaphyfifche Anfang/grinde der Rechthlebre 
(ce. Metaphyfical Elements Hs Jurifprudence, by Eman. Kant. 


SvO. 235 p. 1797. 

After an examination of the elements of jurifprudence as they 
apply to the individual, where the notions of liberty and property 
are fully confidered, the philofopher of Germany proceeds to an 
inveltigation of public right, and the law of nations. Prof. K. 
holds the reprefentative form of government the only mode confiltent 
with right reafon ; and is altogether a republican, allowing the 
chief magiftrate no authority, but merely to execute the will of the 
people, and excluding all hereditary nobility, or hereditary officers 
of the ftate. But he would have this perfeét form attained, where it 
does not exift, hy reform, not by a revolution: though when a re- 
volution has taken place, he deems equally wrong to employ force to 
reftore the former order of things. From this gradual reform of 
particular ftates, prof. K. looks Resesd to the future eftablifhment 
of one univerfal republic, when the differences of nations may be 
fettled by a permanent congrefs, and perpetual peace reign over the 
earth. ‘This is the fupreme political good, to which we muft con- 
tinually approximate, or confefs the moral law to be illufory, and 
curfe our exiftence as rational beings. 

We could have wifhed to have entered more fully into this im- 


portant work, but our limits forbid us, The metaphyfical ele- 
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ments of morals we underftand may foon be expecied from the fame 
hand. Fem Allg. Lit. Zeit, 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Art. x. Leipfie.  Siradonis Rerum geographicarum Libri XVII. 
Graca ad optimos Cevices marufcriptos recenfuit, Varietate Leionts 
dno: ationibufque illu frav:t, Nylandri Verfionem emendavit Jo. Phil. 
Siebeakee:, Prof dltorfizus. Tom. I, 8vo. 470p. 1795. 

From the influttry of the late prof. S., and the various fources he 
explored. we had hoped for much more in this edition of Strabo 
than we have found. Ali the mss appear to have nearly the fame 
corruptions and defects; fo that unlefs fome more perfect one be 
fortunately difcovered, we have little to expe&t. Prof. 5. fuppotes 
all he has ufed to have been taken from one of the 12th century. 
This volume contains the firft three books. Jen. Allg. Lit. Leit. 


HISTORY. 


Art.x1. No imprint. Der Landtag im Herzogihum Wirtemberg ; 
im Fahr, 1797. The Diet of the Duchy of Wirtemberg, in 1797. 
PartI. 8vo. 107 p. 

This is by no means an unimportant document towards the hiftory 
of the times. When a truce was concluded laft faummer by general 
Moreau for the french republic with the duchy of Wirtemberg, a 
diet {Jandtag], as it is called, was convened by the duke for the 22d 
of feptember laft: a circumfance which had not taken place in 
Wirtemberg for 44 years. In confequence of the retreat of the 
french, and other obitacles, the meeting was poftponed to the 17th 
of march, when it commenced. The debates and difputes that took 
place in the béginning of this kind of national aflembly are here 
detailed, and what followed will be continued through the fubfequent 
parts of the work. Fen. Ally, Lit. Zeit. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. xr. Zurich. loyfus von Orel, &'c. Aloyfius von Orelli. 
A diographical Efiy. With Fragments of Italian and Swifs 
Hifory, anda Picture of the Domeftic Manners of the Town of 
Zurich in the middle of the fixteenth Century. By S. v.O. v. B. 


With a Preface by H. H. Fuefsli. 8vo. 500 p. 

A family hiftory is in itfelf intereting to the obferver of men and 
manners, but i: becomes much more fo when it relates to perfons 
whole actions are interwoven with the fate of nations, or the changes 
of the times. The volume before us, therefore, has abundant claim 
to our notice, and will be foand both entertaining and inftructive. 
It’s author is a deicendant of Orelli. ~ Fen. Alig. Lit. Leite 
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A GENERAL REVIEW OF DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, 
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In tracing the hiftory of public inftitutions for the advancement 
of knowledge*, we fhall tind that it was the moft abttracted and 
fublime feiences that were the fir. fupported and encouraged by 
the patronage of ttates and princes; agreeably, indeed, to the pros 
grefs of philofophy trom the contemplation of the heavens, and 
their influence on the deftinies of men and nations, to objets, 
lefs fplendid and captivating to the imagination, but more 
within the grafp of our comprehention, as well as more connected 
with the purpofes of lite. From the times of antiquity to the 
prefent, fchools for religion and metaphyfics have never been 
wanting, in different parts of Afia and of Europe. After the 
proper mode ot philofophizing was pointed out by Bacon, Galileo, 
and others, about two hundred years ago, and the different paths 
of icience were explored with ardour and fuccefs, royal academies 
were tounded, not only for promoting a knowledge of hiitory, 
antiquities, laws and the fine arts}, but alfo for the advancement 
of natural philofophy. Academies for the promotion of every, 
fcience and art had been eftablifhed almoft im every country in 
Europe, before any public inftitution was formed for the im- 
provement of either. 

_AGricutture or Mineratocy. Academies for the cultiva- 
tion ot thefe purfuits under the name of focieries, were at laft, in 
the reign of Lewis xv, ettablifhed in France, and one foon there- 
after in Switzeriand. - During the laft thirty years, agriculture, 
as well as mineralogy, has drawn not a little attention in the 
german univertities, as well as in the Royal Academy at St. Pes 





See our Retrotpect of the Active World for May lait, p. 563, 
504. 

+ Some inftitutions for this purpofe were founded in Italy, fogn, 
alter the revival of letters in the 15th century. 
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terfourgh. Agriculture was a very particular object of favour and 
munificence to the late emprefs, as it now is to the prefent em- 
seror of Ruffia. Mott, however, if not all of thefe academies 
Sie inftruction, and examples in experimental hufbandry, referred 
to Great-Britain, where there was no fuch academy. For long 
before the inftitution of our fociety for the promotion of agricul- 
ture, arts, and manufactures, ttudents trom different parts of the 
continent vifited our bet cultivated counties, for the purpofe of 
jearning the general detail of agricultural operations, and the 
rules aud pra¢tice there adopted. 

Improvements, in arbitrary governments, are introduced by the 
court: in free ttates by the fpirit of the people. Liberty alone did 
more for agriculture, as for the other arts, in England, than all the 
royal focieties and academies on the continent. An extenfive intere 
courfe with forejgners taught our forefathers the arts of other na- 
tions, and theirinduftry, united with inventive genius, carried them 
forward to multiplied improvements. The mild nature of the con- 
ftitution infpired them with liberal notions of government, and 
taught chem to know their own privileges, and to feel their 
own importance, In the long ttruggle between liberty and arbi 
trary power, the energy of the national characier had full feope ; 
and the activity formed by thefe ftruck into all directions. When 
precite limits were fixed to the different parts of the conflitution ; 
when men were no longer perplexed with the loquacious fub- 
tlety of fcholaftic divines, or the puzeling arguments of meta. 
phyfical politicians; liberty, firmly eftablithed, gave to every 
individual a fenfe of independence equally favourable to virtue 
and enterprize. Knowledge, fpringing from experimental phi- 
lofophy, defcended to the middling, and even the lower orders 
of the peaple. Philofophy lent her aid to the arts of life : com- 
merce ané manufactures were profecuted with indufiry: wealth 
was multiplied: luxury and elegance kept pace with increafing 
riches: and the whole of thefe effects combined to promote that 
art, on which manufacturers depended for unwrought materials, 
and all men for the neceffaries of life. Such was the ttare of 
the parent art in Britain, and fuch the grand fource of it’s prof- 
perity, when the britifh legiflature, in 1793, for it’s further im- 
provement, ereted a 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Asovur this time alfo, an opulent, enlightened, and public- 
fpirited individual * endowed a profefforthip of agriculture in the 
univerfity of Edinburgh. 

The board has employed itfelf, with great afliduity, in endea- 
vours to acquire fuch an intimate acquaintance with the prefent 
flare and practice of hufbandry throughout the feveral counties in 
the kingdom, as might lay a foundation for a fyftem of improved 
management, adapted to local circumttances, and to be recom- 
mended by the board to the cultivators of the ivil in different 





* Sir William Pultney Johnftone, 
parts 
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arts of Britain. Reports have been made to the board of the 
prefent ftate of the ttock and hufbandry in each county, with 
means fuggefted, by a great variety of intelligent obfervers, for 
their improvement. Thefe reports have been printed and cir- 
culated among the gentlemen, and the moft experienced and 
ikilful hufbandmen in the feveral counties to which they belong, 
and have been returned with their farther obfervations on the 
margins left for that purpofe. : 

The indufirious prefident of the board of agriculeure has fig- 
nified his intention to condenfe* the fubftance of that immente 
mats of information they have received, fo as to make it pradti- 
cable for a reader, in the courfe of time, to perufe and underftand 
iz. On this fubje&t there occurs a dilemma of great difficulty. 
If fuch a mafs of matter be fo abridged as to be perufed in any 
reafonable {pace of time, it muft be wholly ttript of that circum- 
ftantiality and locality, without which, examples in agriculture 
muft ever be uncertain and fallacious. If the mafs be not fo 
abridged, what prattical farmer can derive any benefit from it? 
The beft thing to be done, perhaps, would be, to form a judicious 
index to the reports, copies of which might be depofited in every 
county, if not diftriét, for the infpection of gentlemen, who might 
have leifure to confult it; and thus alfo it might be of ufe to 
writers on agriculture. But itis not until rules of agriculture 
become fo certain and fixed, as to be comprized within very {mall 
volumes, that they can be of general ufe to the public. The 
agricultural world already groans under books. A new one, 
compofed from the various reports, would be of lefs utility than 
an index to the reports unabridged. 

It has been long recognized, as an important faét, that practical 
defigns and arts are forwarded by the gradual removal of impedi- 
ments; which is effected by new powers derived from new know- 
ledge. It is one great ftep towards the execution of a great and 
complicated end, to difcover and to mark with accuracy the ob- 
ftacles that ftand in the way of it’s attainment. To trace and 
to claiify fuch impediments, will naturally become the principal 
itudy of the board of agriculture. Thefe being pointed out, the 
efforts of individuals, as well as of the public, may be directed the 
more properly for removing them. 

The difadvantages and defects that obftru&t the advancement of 
agriculture maft originate in caufes, 1. phyfical, 2. moral, 3. po- 
litical. Of phyfical obftruétions there are fome which cannot be 
furmounted by the efforts of man, as climate, barren rocks, 
blights and mildews; others that may be overcome by human 
efforts, either wholly, or in a certain degree, as difeafes in cattle 
and plants, noxious animals and infeéts, encroachments of rivers 
and feas, and neglected cultivation. Of thefe objtrudions, again, 
there are fome that may be removed or leffened by individuals, 
fuch as the want of proper leafes, the want of education, pre- 
poffefions in favour of old habits, and prejudices againft new and 





* Perhaps the agricultural term of WinnowinG might be more 
appofite to the prefent cafe, 
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kilfal modes of practice ; and others not to be removed but by 
the united efforts of foviety. And fuch as thefe are what we 
may rank in the claffes of moral and political. Political obftrue- 
tions, or fuch as are to be overcome only by the united ettorts 
of focigty, may be divided again into fuch as may be furmounted 
by parifhes, townthips, or villages ; as the mifapplication of rates 
for various public purpofes, neglect of highways, public drains, 
and other fences, and the overitocking and improper treatment 
of commons and open common fields: and, into fuch as are to 
be removed only by the authority of the legiflature ; as the want 
ot power to entorce an encloture and diviion of common and 
waite lands; draining fens and embanking rivers and feas; dis 
verfities in weights and meafures ; entails; contolidation of farms; 
the emigration of the peafantry and others, ariling from accu- 
mulated caufes of dil'reis. To mark and point out thefe and 
inany other obitrucaons to the advancement of agriculture, 
feems to be the firii duty and chief end of a board of agriculs 
ture. ‘bhat duty, to do it juftice, 1 has diicharged in a very 
capital inflance. A bill, after much inquiry and deliberation, 
was brought into parliament by the prefident of the board, for 
a general enclofure and divition of commons. It patied the lower 
houfe, but was, in the courle of the prefent month, rejecied by 
the houte of peers, chiefly through the oppoittion of the chan- 
eellor; fo that the only fruit that this garden, the Board of 
Agriculture, has yet produced, though good tor tood, and pleating 
to. the eye, has been rejected. The britifia government, from 
oftenfible motives of economy, aboliflied the board ot trade and 
plantations. By and by, although a faciety tor agriculture, 
manutaciures, &c, was eliablifhed, a new board for agriculture 
was initituted at a very confiderable annual expenfe. ‘lhis board 
recommends a meature indiipenfably neceflary to general improve- 
ment,—that meafure is rejected. What is the tecret and true 
bittory ot the Board ot Agriculture?) For what was the Board 
tmilituted ? 

But, to be candid: the board may be ufeful, in the way above- 
mentioned ; and, in point of induiiry at leait, it does not feem to 
be at all deticient. 

‘There is, however, a degree of difadvantage and danger attending 
al corporations ; royal boards, academies, and focteties not excepted. 
Taey tend to narrow the feope, and even in- fome meafyre to damp 
the ipirit of free and bold inquiry, by the influence and authority of 
the principal leader or keaders, whofe noftrums every candidate for ac- 
ceptance, tavour, and diftin¢tion, mutt flatter and confirm *. In fach 
a cafe as the prefent, the caufes that retard, and ee means moft 
likely to accelerate the improvement of agriculture, a fubjeét of great 
complexity, individuals in different parts of the country may be led 
to peculiarities of opinion; men of large landed property may be 
biatied by felfith ideas of particular imtereits ; and the ariftocracy, but 





* Sec, on this fubject, our obfervations on academies, in our critique 


on the Lives of the French Academicians, by d’Alembert, Anal. Rev. 


vol, v, p. 162. 
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articularly in the highlands of Scotland, are fometimes under the 
influence of prejudices inconfiftent with the rights of human nature, 
and the heft views of enlightened legiflation. When the late lord 
Macdonald, and other chieftains, were addrefled on the hardfhips 
that drove the highlanders to emigrate by hundreds and thoufands, 
they replied, ‘* That they had a right to do what they pleafed with 
their own.’? Though the rejection of the enclofure bill appears to us 
to be equally unwife and unaccountable, it would be very hazardous 
for the legiflature to adopt any law, or indeed to pay much regard’ 
to it, merely on the ground of it’s being conceived by the board of 
agriculture. Itis better to watch the progrefs of knowledge, and the 
judgmenis that are formed, on good ground, in the liberal and un- 
reftrained community of letters difperfed in different countries. 
Among the caufes that check the progrefs of agriculture, and grind 
the face of the poor, entails, the monopolizaticn of land, the burdens 
and oppreflions that enfeeble and drive away the labouring poor, are 
the very chief.. When will boards, confifting of great landholders, 
and a¢ting under the favour of the court, fet their faces as they oughe 
againft thofe evils? But here and there, and now and then, in ditfe- 
rent times and places, there arifes a writer on matters of public eco- 
nomy, who inguires into the caufes and cures of calamities, with the 
candour of virtue, and the free compafs of genius. The project of 
fir Francis Blake deferves more confideration than it has yet obtained, 
It is noble and generous. It might perhaps be carried into effect, by 
gradation, and to a certain extent: and in that proportion it would 
tend to alleviate the burdens that lie fo heavy on both agriculture 
and manufactures. A plain and practical mode, againit which it is 
fcarcely potlible to-conceive an objection, has been recently recom 
mended, for the relief and comfort of rural Jabourers*, ‘The litle 
treatife, juit publifhed in defence of the doctrines of the economifts in 
oppofition to certain french authors, and Dr. Smith and Mr. Arthur 
Young in our own country, calls the public attention to the meft im- 
portant poiots that can engage the attention of the legiflature. “The 
reduction of taxes, by fimplifying their collection; the fuperiority 
of phyfical over pecuniary wealth ; and the preference cf agriculture 
to every other occupation and purfuit in every country, not cultivated 
to the full extent of it’s improvability. Jet is from thefe t, and a 
number of fuch publications as thefe, that a legiflator will derive the 
beit hints for the perfeétion of public economy. So that, after all 
our public inflitutions, well-intended, and of no inconfiderable utility, 
we {till look up, with the greateft degree of hope, to that general {pring 
of inquiry, knowleage, and enterprize, which, as above obferved, had 
carried this nation, betore the inititution of boards for promoting the 
arts, to fuch adeyree of improvement in agriculture, as had invited tLe 
vifits of ingenious and inquifitive ftrangers from the continent. 





-_—- ——. _ A RS 





* Viz. to pay them, at their option, in corn. See Anal. Review, 
vol. xxiv. 

+ dee, above all, on this fubjeét, * An eflay on the right of pro- 
perty in land,”’ by Walters. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


Tite eyes of all Europe, America, and in fhort all the quarters of 
the world, now in fome degree connected with Europe by commerce 
and by conquclt, are at prefent fixed on the negotiation for peace at 
Lisve: acity that recalls to mind the former glories of Britain as 
well as of France®, and whick is nearly equidiftant from London 

od Paris.x—As the negotiation is but juft begun, and nothing ma- 
terial has yet, with certaincy, tranfpired, ic may be thought no wn- 
fesfonable amufement, at leaf, inftead of-repeating the various ru- 
mours of the day, or indulging in vague conjectures, to conceive the 
abfervations likely to be made in the conferences at Lifle, were the 
matters in difpate to be fettled by deputies from every quarter in- 
terefted in it’s iffue; by the genius and reprefentative of hv- 
man wature, not partial to one nation, bat equally concerned for 
tic welfare and honour of all.—* In the prefent period of intes- 
courle among nations extended to an unprecedented degree; when 
ge progrefs of navigation and commerce, the eftablifhment of pofts, 
and packets, and the art of printing, communicate and interchange 
every truth that is developed in the four quarters of the world, and 
unite the nations by fo many ties: the profperity of one is the pro- 
fperity of the other, and the profperity of the whole confitts in one 
common ftock ; the inviolability of private property and public credit, 
The property of individuals and of nations, in their utmoft relations 
of cammerce and finance, is proteGted under one general law of fe- 
curity: one chain, by which the general order among individuals 
and nations is fuftained and improved. It is the right of property 
which ts the univerfal {pring of civilization, moving and futtaining 
at oace the whole fyitem of human intercourfe; that of nations, as 
wel] as of man with man. The right of property, in it’s divifibility 
and circulation, is to the political order and profperity of mankind, 
wat the circulation of the blood is to the human conftitution. As 
the circulation of the blood derives it’s propulfive and vital powers 
rove the freedom of the air in which we breathe, and death enfues 
when it is deprived of that vital fame; fo, when the right of pro- 
perty is violated by robbery, tyranny, and the defirnftions of war, 
ews! toctety ts arrefted : it is finally diffolved : and man returns to his 
orgral Late of war among the beafts of the field. The gradations 
of civil focicty are marked by the peculiar charaéters of the wars 
which have diftingnifhed it’s progrefs; and which may be divided 
mito wats of chivalry ; wars of conqueft; wars of religion ; wars of 
the balance of power; and wars of commerce. But we are now ac- 
twally asrived at the wars of the rights of men; the fury of which 
will be bet reprefied by oppofing to it the barrier of the rights of 


-_ se 


* Jt is the capital of the conquefts of Lewis XIV in the Nether- 
Ianits ; and it was reduced, after an obftinate defence, in 1712, by the 
cig tith army under the duke of Marlborough, 





nations. 
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nations. The liberty of a nation, like that of an individual, as de- 
fined by Montefquieu, is the right of doing every thing that the law 
of nations permits. If one nation could do what that law forbids, 
it would no longer poffefs liberty, becaufe the other nations would in 
the fame manner poflefs this power. ¢* The rights of all nations, 
dependant and reciprocal, equally demand jn each the protection of 
property’; property which, by it’s numerous relations, and the cir- 
cumftances of it’s productions, conftitutes the bond of civil fociety, 
and the exiftence of public credit, This univerfal banker 1s equally 
neceflary to the induftrious poor, who leave their fcore with the 
bakers to minifters who borrow millions, and to nations who ex- 
change their produ¢tions *.”’ 

« But where are we to fifa law, by which the rights of nations 
are to be maintained and realized ? The inviolability of property and 
public credit conftitutes the wifdom, and forms the beft end of hu- 
man policy. And it is this bafis of univerfal utility, that forms the 
mott folid foundation of the law of nations. 

‘ How was this great political trath to be exemplified, and forced 
at once on the comprehenfion and adoption of mankind? By the ex. 
plofion and the confequences of the french revolution, It was in 
vain that the people of France were reprefented by univerfal, or even 
numerical fuffrage. That reprefentation, inftead of refpecting the 
laws of property, and maintaining public credit, violated, and reverfed 
it’s whole fyftem. Adopting fpoliation for plunder, they created the 
aflignats, which confumed the finances of Europe. ‘They maintained 
the war of France, till fhe conquered, and fubfifted by foreign fpoil. 
England, to meet the war of affignats, drew upon the finances af 
fterity. This country and France have reverfely confumed their ca- 
eu of the prefent, and that of future generations, Now France is 

ginning to draw upon pofterity, and England to confume her ca- 
pital of the day. But they Mave both to learn, that they have but one 
eapital, namely, the produce of induftry, and the foil for the fupport 
of life. Italy, Spain, Germany, Holland, America, and all the Nor- 
thern States are, eventually, fofferers in this great convulfion. Be- 
fide the ravages of war, the ufual produétions of England and France 
muft coft them dearer. ‘The fpirit of infubordination is progreilive, 
and the ralers of France have converted it into an inftrument of conqutit. 
How is the ftorm to be laid, and the revolution turned even to goad? 
By convincing nations that they have, in reality, but one general in- 
tereft, which has been facrificed in the general deftru€tion; that in 
order to prevent fimilar explofions in any one of them in. future, they 
ought to maintain the’ inviolability of property and public credits 
and that the permanent interefts of every ftate depend on the general 
ftock, and not upon a momentary fuperiority, or the little profits of a 
Narrow rivality.’ 

Some fuch arguments as thefe might be ufed in the conferences at 
Lifle, were the commiffioners for peace conftituted and difpofed as 
we have imagined, And, in proportion as the prefent pleni- 
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potentiaries may be difpofed to adopt them *, they will be more flu. 
dious to define and fecure the rights of all individual nations, than to 
arrovate, to one or two of the moft pow -rful, immoderate conqueft and 
acgrandizement. A party, we are well ailured, 1s formed for the 
fupport ot thele principles, in the different countries of Kurope, and 
above all, in 

FRANCE. 


Bur we very much fear that the majority of the prefent die 
rectory is not among the number. A dilention and contefi has 
srifen between the exccutive directory, and the council of five hun- 
dred. ‘The former, in order to flrengthen their hands, have made a 
very general change of minitters, and farther, they draw a very cone 
fiderable armed force to Paris. Sufpicions are not wanting that it is 
their defign to overawe and control the majority in the council of 
five hundred, who are fworn friends to moderation and peace. That 
the directory favour an oppofite fyftem is conjectured, 1. From the 
perfonal intereft they have in continuing their power by continuing 
the war, which affords a pretext for any extravagance of expenfe, 
sad any ftretch of power. 2. From the letter they wrote to Buonae 
parte (in confequence of the interference of the council) approving 
o conduct in Italy, particularly in what related to Venice and 
Genoa. 3. From the moderation of the minifters difmiffed, and 
the contrary fpirit of thofe by whom they are replaced, and the. pre- 
fumed hoftility of fome of them to England. Among the new mi- 
nifters is NeurCHATEAL, a profefied atheift; and Le Noir dela 
Rocue, the principal writer in the fervice of the dire€tory, author 
of Plans for governing Italy, as well as the Netherlonds and Spaitw— 
Tallevrand Perigord, late bifhop of Autun, a conilitutionalift, or 
friend toa limited monarchy, who took refuge in this country, but 
was forced, by our government, to quit itt, has been appointed mi- 
nifter for foreign affairs. 


SPAIN, 


_ AGreat camp is formed, and more and more troops are draw- 
ing towards Gibraltar. Portugal, menaced by france, more than by 
Spain, prepares for refiflance. The britith fleet, under lord St. 
Vincent, ftill blocks up the fpaniards in Cadiz, 


ITALY. 


Tue fpirit of republicanifm pervades Italy, and extends itfelf to 
the oppofite fide ot the Adriatic. Attempts. are inade to revive a 
{pirit of liberty among the greeks. And even fome turks have joined 
the tandard of freedom, erectd by the fubjeéts of Venice at Seban- 
cino. Whether is it the defign of Buonaparte, in co-operation with 
the directory, to part and form Italy into dierent {mall, or but 


—_, 


oun It is not to be fuppofed that they will depart from the ufual 
Jealoutics, and ambitious views of courts: yet, it is proper to hold 
vp the portrait ot Peace and good will among men. The contemplation 
Mg ee in me, foftep the foolith animofity of nati ns, 

weat about three years ago, to A.aeri-3, 
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moderate republics, fo that France might become the arbiter in their 
ditferences, and at lail their fovereign? Or is it his ambition, in 
concert with the emperor, to be indemnified for his complaifance on 
the fide of Turkey in Europe, by eftablifhing his own power and go- 
verament ? 


TURKEY. 


Tvuerxisn ambafladors are now fent regularly to the principal 
european courts; and a new{paper, it now appears certain, ‘is printed 
at Con‘tantinople, whence it is fent to Alexandria, Aleppo, Bafforah, 
and other marts of commerce.—This looks as if the light of know- 
ledge had begun to break through the fpiffitude of even mohamme- 
dan- darkneis. 


GERMANY. 


Tse mot vigorous preparations for war are ftill carried on at 
Vienna. This isno more than what is neceflary for the due execu- 
tion of the preliminaries of peace. The king of Pruflia, in violation 
of the independence of his co-eitates of the empire, and in defiance 
ot the aulie council, lays claim to certain eftates in Franconia; and 
in order to enforce it, has taken poffeffion of. the free and flourifh- 
ing city of Nuremberg. ‘There is a time wheg powers, exhaulted by 
recent wars, refign themfelves to repofe, and are fearcely to be 
rouzed again into action by any events. Jt was at fuch a time that 
France, after the peace of 1763, feized Corfica from the genoefe; and 
that the late emprefs of Ruta, after the peace of 1784, made a far- 
ther difmemberment and partition of the kingdom of Poland, ‘The 
court of Berlin probably reckons, that the emperor, obliged to lay 
down his arms, employed in vain for the maintenance of his own 
hereditary rights, will not haftily refume them for the fupport of 
thofe of the empire. But if the pretenfions of the pruffians. be not 
repreiled, the liberties of the germanic {tates and princes are lott. 


NORTH OF EUROPE. 


; Te britith fleet, under admiral Duncan, recently reinforced, con- 
tinues to watch the dutch armament in the Texel ; the object of 
which probably is, or now, perhaps, rather was 

HamsurGu. If the pruffians could have been managed, .the 
french would have penetrated into Hanover, feized Hamburgh, and 
excluded the englifh from that grand emporium. But it is not the 
interett of Pruflia, that France thould rife to an uncontrolable pitch 
of aggrandizement, any more than Auftria. In the prefent juncture, 
there could not be a more natural ally to Pruffia than 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Lorp Maumssury has been fent a fecond time, with fuller 
powers, on the butinefs of a pacification. The irifh infurrections are 
nearly quelled: ‘The britith navy ftill awes the coafts of France and 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Py RRHONIUS is informed, that there is not in the englifh language, 
and we do not know that there is in any language, fuch a Hiftory of 
Miracles, as that after which he inquires. In Dr. Middleton’s letters 
from Rome, he will find an account of many ef the heathen mira- 
cles, to which the author has judicioufly compared the moft cele- 
brated of the popifh wonders. We certainly think with Pyrrhonius, 
that fuch a hiftory as he mentions isa great defideratum, which fhould 
contain an acconnt of all miracles of any note or influence, real or 
pretended, in all countries, with the circumftances that accompanied 
them, and the teftimony which was brought forward in their favour; 
and we agree with our correfpondent in thinking, that thus alone 
are data to be obtained, on which a juft opinion can be formed, of 
the validity of the pretenfions of fuch, as are fuppofed to be authen- 
tic. We have no doubt a work of this nature would meet with en- 
couragement, and we lament with Pyrrhonius, that no fach work 
exifted, before their labours were given to the public, ‘ to aid the 
acutenefs of Hume, and the fober folidity of Paley.’ 


To J. K’s inquiry concerning ‘ Leflie’s thort Method with the 
Deilts,’ we anfwer, that the ingenious little work in queftion was 
firft written on one fheet of paper, and that it was afterwards peleree 
and publifhed in the folio edition of the works of the author, but 
has been fince printed feparately, and may be had alone. 


The Lerresz from Norwicu hhall be attended te. 


The requeft of D. and H. thall be complied with. 








